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BEGIN    TAPE    1:3:1 

FLR:  I  was  born  in  Denison,  Texas,  October  1,   1899.    And  we  moved  to 

Illinois.    That  was  outside  of  Chicago  and  we  stayed  there  about  a  year 
and  we  moved  to  ParsoiSy    Kansas.    That's  where  I  was  raised,    Parsorti,   Kansas 
and  Kansas  City,  Missouri.     I  went  to  school  in  Parsor^and  I  went  to  Kansas 
City  and  I  went  to  Western  University  in  Kansas  City,   Kansas.     In  191^7  | 
came  to  California  —  San  Francisco.    And  I've  lived  here  ever  since.    And 
actually  this  is  my  home.     I  came  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  I  married 
Mabel  Pinkney  in  1919.    We  were  married  by  Reverend  Lrghtford.    He 
was  minister  of  the  AME  Zion  Methodist  Church.    And  we  met  Reverend 
Dennis.    He  was  pastor  of  Third  Baptist  Church  at  that  time.    And  shortly 
after  that  Reverend  Lightford  left  and  the  new  minister  of  AME  Zion 
Church  was  Reverend  Byers.    And  Reverend  Byers  remained  here,   oh, 
for  quite  a  long  time.    In  fact,   he  went  into  real  estate;  he  was  first  Negro 
broker  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.    He  always  encouraged  young  Negroes 
to  go  into  real  estate  business  because  at  that  time  Negroes  could  only 
rent  in  certain  areas  —  the  Western  Addition  —  there  were  few  places  you 
could  buy.     I  remember  there  was  no  Negroes  in  the  Richmond  District, 
no  Negroes  in  the  Mission  District,  and  no  Negroes  in  the  Eureka  Valley 
District.     Out,  way  out  in  the  Ingleside,   there  was  one  Negro  family. 
And,   I'm  trying  to  think  of  their  name.     I  guess  I  can't  think  of  it.    But 
anyway,   there  was  a  mother  and  two  daughters.    The  only  ones  lived  out, 
way  out  on  San  Jose  Avenue.    There  were  two,   three  Negro  families  — 
Joseph  Foreman  family  and  the  Anderson  family  and  Emma  Scott  Jones, 
the  Jones  family.    Well,   Emma  Scott  lived,    I  think,   on  Third  Avenue. 
The  Andersons  were  on  Cook  Street.    And  the  Foremans,   I  don't  know 
what  street  they  were  on,   but  they  were  in  that  neighborhood.    They  were 
the  pillar  of  what  you  might  call  the  Negro  society  of  San  Francisco.     In 
those  days  Fillmore  Street  was  the  big  street,   from  McAllister  over  to 
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FLR:        California  Street,    Very  few  Negroes  went  downtown  because  anything 

they  wanted  in  the  business  lines  was  on  Fillmore  Street,     I  can  remember 
walking  down  Fillmore  Street  from  McAllister  to  California  and  every 
Negro  person  I  met  I  knew.    There  was  a  total  of  fewer  than  five  thousand 
Negroes  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.    Now  the  date,  thisdctes  around 
the  early  twenties.    1921,   '22,  and  '23.    There  was  no  work  for  Negroes 
in  San  Francisco,    The     jobs  they  had  were  as  redcaps  at  the  stations,  at 
the  ferries,  and  at  the  Southern  Pacific  station  at  Third  and  Townsend, 
There  were  a  few  jobs  waitirg  tables —  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Key  Route  ferries  that  ran  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.    The  terminal 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  was,  oh  it  went  into  the  Sixteenth  Street  station. 
In  other  words,  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,   if  you  left  to  go  East  you  took  the 
ferry  over  to  Sixteenth  Street  station  before  you  boarded  the  train.    The 
Key  system  had  trains  running  all  over  Oakland  and  Berkeley,    That  was 
the  big  system,  and  they  had  Negro  waiters,     Negroes  could  not  get  a  job 
as  shoe  shines  or  barber  shop  porters  or  waiters  in  San  Francisco  —  the 
jobs  that  they  had  formerly  held  in  the  South  or  the  Middle  West,   wherever 
they  came  from.     So  a  large  amount  of  Negroes  lived  in  Oakland  because 
the  Southern  Pacific  transcontinental  trains  were  based  at  the  terminal  in 
west  Oakland,     In  Oakland  large  numbers  of  Negroes  lived  on  Seventh 
Street  and  Eighth  Street;  they  had  Negro  businesses  over  there,   too.     I 
myself  went  into  the  Post  Office.    I  went  to  sea  when  I  first  came  to 
California.     I  went  to  sea  for  about  a  year  and  then  I  got  married.     I  took 
the  examination  for  the  Custom  House,  the  custom  service,   the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  other  government  examination.    And  I  first  started 
to  work  at  Fort  Mason  as  a  clerk  and  then  I  got  called  to  the  Post  Office 
and  I  went  to  the  Post  Office  and  that  was  where  I  remained  until  1964, 
when  I  retired.    Now  you  ask  some  questions.    (Laughs) 

ASB:       All  right.    Give  you  a  short  break.    What  was  Parsons,   Kansas  like?    Was 
it  a  small  rural  town? 

FLR:        Oh.     Parsons,   Kansas,  was  thirty  miles  from  the  Oklahoma  line.     I  remember 
a  funny  thing.     We'd  get  on  the  train  in  Parsons  and  ride  any  place  on  the 
train  and  once  you  hit  the  Oklahoma  line  the  conductor  would  come  in  and 
herd  all  the  Negroes  up  to  the  car  behind  the  engine.    I  remember  that. 
Parsons  was  a  town  of  about  20,000  people;  it  was  a  rural,  agricultural  town. 
There  were  wheat  farmers,   corn  farmers,  and  some  cattle  growers.    It  was 
sort  of  a  supply  station  because  Swift  &  Co.  used  to  pick  up  milk  from  the 
farmers  there.    They  had  a  milk  depot  there  and  the  farmers  got  their  supplies. 
And  it  was  on  the  main  route  of  the      K&T  Railroad.    At  one  time  they  had 
their  general  offices  in  Parsons  and  so  It  was  actually  a  farming  community 
and  a  railroad  town.    They  had  the  roundhouse  there,   the  KT  had  the 
roundhouse,   and  all  the  shops.    So  the  employment  was  mostly  railroad. 
The  farm  or  the  railroad. 

ASB:       Were  there  any  Negroes  living  in  Parsons? 
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FLR:        There  was  quite  a  large  community  of  Negroes.     In  fact,   I  can  remember 
that  about  a  third  of  the  community  was  Negro  because  it  was  the  stepping 
off  point  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.    The  KT    ran  through  Oklahoma 
into  Texas.    Ther  terminal  was  some  place  in  Texas.    And  Negroes 
leaving  the  South,   they'd  get  on  the  train  and  they'd  ride  just  across 
the  Oklahoma  border  and  drop  off  in  either  Parsons  or  Coffeyville. 
Coffeyville  was  almost  on  the  Oklahoma  line.    And  Wichita.    So  there 
was  a  large  number  of  Negroes  in  Kansas.    Still  are,   the  last  time  I  was 
there.    And  if  they  didn't  stop  in  Parsons  they'd  go  on  into  Kansas  City 
and  from  Kansas  City  on  into  Chicago.     So  there  was  a  large  number  of 
Negroes  in  Parsons. 

ASB:  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  your  parents  went  there  in  the  first  place? 

FLR:  To  get  away  from  the  South.    (Laughs) 

ASB:  So  that's  the  only  solution  then? 

FLR:  Yes. 

ASB:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  were  your  parents  born?    In  what  states? 

FLR:  Texas.    My  parents  were  Texans. 

ASB:  Both  your  mother  and  your  father? 

FLR:        Yes.    We  moved  as  a  family  —  it  was  my  grandfather,   my  grandmother, 
my  mother  and  several  sisters,   her  sisters,  and  their  families  —  the 
husbands  and  children.    We  moved  as  a  group,   family  group.    And,  well, 
when  I  came  to  California  it  was  like  coming  to  God's  country.    Kansas 
was  a  free  state,   but  it  was  a  border  state  and  there  was  a  lot  of  discrimination 
in  Kansas.     One  thing  about  Kansas,   though,   you  could  work.    There  was 
always  work  for  the  Negro.    And  that  was  one  of  the  contrasts  when  I  came 
to  California.    The  first  thing  I  noticed  because,    I  came  out  here  because 
I  thought  I  was  going  into  the  army.     I'd  just  signed  for  the  draft  and  I 
thought  I  was  going  into  the  army.    So  I  got  a  one-way  ticket,   my  friend 
and  I  got  a  one-way  ticket  into  San  Francisco,  and  we  were  going  to  let 
the  army  pick  up  us    here.    And  the  next  year  the  wor  was  over.    In  1918, 
I  believe.    And  we  were  left  out  here  and  we  had  to  go  to  work.    And  the 
fellow  that  came  out  with  me,   he  gave  up  and  went  back  home,  went  back 
to  Parsons,   Kansas.    But  I  stuck  out  here,   and  I  went  to  sea.     I  met  a  seaman 
and  I  signed  on.    I  can't  remember  any  of  the  ships,   I  worked  on  two  ships. 

ASB:       Do  you  remember  the  type  of  work  you  were  doing? 

FLR:        Well,    I  first  went  on  as  a,  what  do  you  call  it,  well,  actually,   it  was  a 
dishwashing  job  in  the  scullery.    What  do  you  call  it?    I'm  trying  to  think 
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FLR:        of  the  ship's  term.    Anyway,   It's  the  kitchen.    And  then  we  came  In  and 
I  found  out  about  seaman  and  I  went  to  Alameda  and  trained  for  a  couple 
of  months  and  then  I  went  out  as  a  seaman.     I  got  my  papers  as  a  seaman, 
second  class.    And  I  signed  on  as  a  seaman.    I  remember  the  pay  very  well. 
The  pay  was  fifty-five  dollars  a  month,  which  was  good  money  at  that  time. 
The  average  wage  was  around  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  here  In  California, 
In  San  Francisco.    So  that  was  good  pay  because  there  was  no  expense. 
You  got  your  meals  and  a  place  to  stay,  did  your  own  laundry  and  those 
kinds  of  things.    So  It  v/as  a  really  good  job.     But  I  didn't  like  going  to  sea 
and  I  came  back  and  I  met  Mabel  Pinkney.    By  the  way,   PInkney  Is  — 
the  Halls  and  the  Pinkneys  and  the  Osmonds  are  quite  a  group  in  California 
history  because  they  were  Bakersfield  people.    They  homesteaded  land  in 
the  mountains  around  Bakersfield  and  they  hod  horses  and  cattle  up  there. 
They  developed  the  mountain  land  with  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required 
to  hold  onto  it.     Later,  they  abandoned  it,   just  gave  It  up  because  there 
was  no  profit  and  nobody  wanted  to  go  up  there  and  live,  since  it  was  in 
the  mountains.    There  was  no  profit  because  no  one  took  full  time  to  raise 
cattle  or  horses,  which  they  had  to  do  In  order  to  receive  a  profit  from  the 
land.    They  had  a  home  In  Bakersfield,  too,  which  was  designated  a 
landmark.    They  moved  the  house  intact  from  Its  original  site  to  Its  present 
site  in  Bakersfield.     One  of  the  offspring.   Randy  Osmond,   is  a  mortician 
here  in  San  Francisco.    He  still  keeps  horses;  I  think  he  has  about  three 
horses  in  the  stables  outside  of  the  Cow  Palace  here  in  San  Francisco. 

ASB:       Now  this  is  not  the  same  Osborne's  Funeral  Home  that  I  — 

FLR:        That's  right. 

ASB:       It's  a  Colored  fellow  who  — 

FLR:        Yes,  that's  owned  by  Colored.     In  fact,  he  spread  out  now.     It's  Incorporated 
and  —  I  can't  remember  the  names  of  some  brothers  —  but  anyway,   they're 
Incorporated  now  and  they  have  about  three  places,  three  different  business 
places,  one  in  the  Western  Addition,  one  over  In  Hunter's  Point,  and  I 
don't  know  where  the  other  one  is,   but  I  know  there's  three  of  them.     Like 
a  chain.    They  do  a  pretty  good  business. 

ASB:       It  fascinates  me  that  your  family  sort  of  packed  up  and  moved  as  a  total  unit, 
grandparents  and  all.     Was  your  family  very  close? 

FLR:        They  were  at  that  time.    Yes,   they  were.    They're  all  dead  now  but  they 
were  very  clannish,    I  call  them  clannish  because  in  Parsons  they  bought 
a  whole  block,  a  block  of  land,  and  developed  that  land.    In  fact,  I 
can  remember  when  everything  we  ate  was  raised  on  that  land.    My  grand- 
mother lived  on  the  corner.    My  aunt  lived  up  the  block.     I  used  to  call 
them  very  clannish  because  they  were  of  the  old  school  that  everybody 
helped  everybody  else.    They  built  their  own  homes,  they  would  —  well, 
they  all  knew  how  to  do  something.    And  instead  of  having  a  carpenter 
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FLR:        or  a  contractor  come  in  and  build  a  home  they  built  their  own  homes  themselves. 

ASB:       Do  you  remember  your  grandfather  and  grandmother  today  very  well? 

FLR:        It's  hazy.     I  remember  my  grandmother  very    well  because  she  raised  me.    My 
mother  passed  when  I  was  eleven  years  old  and  my  grandmother  raised  me.    So, 
about  that  time,   shortly  after  my  mother  passed  my  grandfather. 
And  I  can't  remember  him  physically.     I  can't  remember  him  at  all.     I  have  a 
good  idea  about  my  grandmother  because  I  lived  with  her  until  I  went  off  to 
school  in  Kansas  City.     I  left  home  when  I  was  around  about  sixteen,    I  guess. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  when  I  went  to  Kansas  City,  went  to  school    up  there.    When 
I  look  back,  those  were  rough  days  but  at  that  time  it  didn't  seem  rough  at  all. 
I  worked  during  the  summer,  and  I  had  part-time  jobs  all  winter  while  I  was 
going  to  school,  and  compared  with  today  when  we're  so  much 
with  students,  anybody  who  wants  to  go  to  school  can  go  to  school  now.     But 
at  that  time  I  had  to  work  to  go  to  school,   else  I  didn't  go. 

ASB:       Do    you  know  anything  about  your  grandparents'  backgrounds?    Where  they 
were  from,   when  they  were  born? 

FLR:        No.     I  know  that  in  the  background  is  slavery.     I  do  know  that.     I  used  to 

hear  my  grandmother  talk  about  slavery.     I  don't  know  whether  her  mother  was 
a  slave  or  not.    And  they  talk  about  Indians.    One  of  my  aunts  married  a  — 
I  wouldn't  say  a  full-blooded  Indian,   but  he  had  part  Indian  in  him.    And  some 
of  the  relatives  must  have  had  a  lot  of  Indian  in  them  because  they  got  what  they 
call  —  they  got  that  160  acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma.     I  also  know  one  very, 
very  distant  cousin  who  found  oil  on  her  land.    She  was  getting  —  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  they  get,   but  she  leased  it  out  to  an  oil  company,  and  my  relatives 
were  very  happy  for  her.    Fact  they  were  all  going  down  to  sponge  on  her. 
To  Oklahoma.    (Laughs) 

ASB:       What  kind  of  person  was  your  grandmother  like? 

FLR:        My  grandmother  was  —  she  didn't  have  much  education  in  the  first  thing. 

So  I  had  to  do  all  her  business.    Even  after  I  went  to  Kansas  City  !  had  to  come 
down  and  pay  her  taxes.    She  had  two  sons  and  neither  one  of  them  —  you 
know,   they  weren't  much  assistance  to  my  grandmother.    One  was  married  and 
raised  a  family  of  his  own  and  the  other  was  a  playboy.    He  died  rather  early 
in  life  sometime  after  I  had  come  out  here.    But  my  grandmother  was  very 
shrewd;  she  was  shrewd  and  business-like.    She   was  responsible  for  the  whole 
family  buying  land.     I  have  two  cousins  back  there  now  in  Kansas  who  each 
own  a  whole  block  of  land.    They  live  on  the  outskirts  of  town.    The  other 
cousin  owns  the  block  across  the  street  from  her.    So  they  own  two  blocks. 
The  second  cousin  was  a  farmer.    He  worked  for  the  railroad,  but  he  was 
still  a  farmer.     I  remember  just  before  he  passed  he  wrote  and  told  me  that 
he  had  worked  for  the    KT    railroad  for,   I  think  he  said  forty-nine  years.    He 
tried  to  make  it  fifty,  but  they  forced  him  to  retire  before  fifty.    He  raised 
hogs  and  they  had  a  cow.     I'd  go  there,   and  I'd  visit  him,   and  I'd  ride  on  his 
truck,  and  he'd  take  this  big  can  of  milk  to  the  Swift  station.     I  don't  know 
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FLR:        whether  it  was  milk  or  cream,   but  anyway,  about  twice  a  week  he'd  take  this, 
and  his  name  was  on  the  can,  and  he'd  take  it  and  set  it  on  the  platform  of 
this  station.     But  anyway,   he  come  up  like  the  family  come  up  because  he 
would  kill  hogs  and  cure  them  and  the  meat  was  so  soft  you  couldn't  eat  it. 
(Laughs)    They  also  had  a  truck  garden  and  chickens.    So  practically  every- 
thing they  ate  came  from  the  land.     I  can  remember  back  one  of  the  things 
about  my  grandmother,    Saturday  was  the  day  she  made  bread  and  churned 
milk.    Making  butter  was  a  job  I  had  quite  a  lot.    She  made  these  big  loaves 
of  bread,  and  to  me  there  was  nothing  better  than  that  bread.     I  often  think 
of  that  bread.    On  Saturdays,   she'd  take  the  bread  out  of  the  oven  and  give 
it  to  me  with  a  big  hunk  of  sweet  butter.    Boy,  that  was  heaven.    (Laughs) 
But  every  once  in  a  while  I  remember  being  given  a  nickel  and  going  to  the 
bakery  and  getting  a  loaf  of  light  bread.    They  called  it  light  bread;  only 
reason  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  bread  she  made  was  heavy. 

ASB:       Did  your  grandmother  ever  tell  you  stories  about  her  life?    Aside  from 
mentioning  that  there  was  slavery   in  the  family? 

FLR:        No.     I  guess  I  was  as  close  to  my  grandmother  as  anyone  because  I  lived  there 
alone  with  her  before  I  moved  away.    But  I  can't  remember  her  telling  me 
too  much.    She  probably  did,   but  it  went  in  my  mind  and  out  of  my  mind.     I 
was  very  much  interested  in  art  in  those  days,  and  !  remember  Sunday  afternoons 
we  had  what  we  called  the  front  room;  it  had  a  big,   pot-bellied  stove  that  took 
coal  and  wood,  and  when  it  snowed  In  winter  I  used  to  lay  near  the  window  and 
watch  it  snow.    Those  days,   it  would  just  be  my  grandmother  and  I,   but  I  can't 
remember  what  happened  at  all.    So  she  probably  told  me  a  lot  of  things  that 
I've  now  forgotten.     Later,    I  worked  as  a  bellboy  in  a  hotel;  and  I  worked  at 
night,  so  when  I'd  come  home,   my  grandmother  would  be  sleeping. 

ASB:       You  mentioned  your  mother  passed  at  an  early  age?    Do  you  remember  very 
muc  h  about  her? 

FLR:        No  I  don't.     In  fact,   it  was  a  blank  when  my  mother  died,  and  when  I 

grew  up  it  was  a  blank,    I  couldn't  remember  anything.    But  every  once  in  a 
while  I'll  do  something  or  say  something,  and  It  comes  back  that  It  comes 
from  my  mother.     I  remember  my  mother  wanted  me  to  be  either  an  attorney 
or  a  doctor.    She  tried  to  drill  that  in  me.     I  remember  that  very  well.    Go 
to  school,   go  to  school.     I  remember  the  stress  on  education.    She  was  sick  at 
least  two  years.    When  I  look  back  on  it,  she  must  have  had  tuberculosis. 
I  know  the  doctor  would  come  and  he  put  her  on  a  milk  and  egg  diet. 
In  the  end,  she  had  so  much  pain  I  often  wonder  If  she  had  cancer.    This 
doctor  —  I  knew  him;  I  knew  everybody  in  town,   in  Parsons  --  he  told  me 
about  this  medicine  that  he'd  bring,   he  told  me  to  be  very  careful.    The 
medicine  was  large  tablets  of  laudanum.     I  think  laudanum  is  a  liquid,   but 
these  were  tablets.    He'd  tell  me  when  she  would  have  that  pain  to  give  her 
one  of  those  for  pain.    And  he  told  me,   he  says,   "Don't  you  ever  let  you  or 
your  brother  take  any  of  this,  "  he  says,   "because  it'll  kill  you."    Onetime 
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FLR:        he  told  me,   "There's  enough  poison  in  this  to  kill  two  people."    But  he 

gave  it  to  my  mother  for  pain.    Those  things  come  back  to  me  when  I  think 
about  it.    But  it  was  such  a  shock.     I  knew  my  mother  was  going  to  die  and 
I  prayed  for  her  to  die  because  she  was  in  so  much  pain.    She  was  just 
screaming.    So  I  wonder  if  she  didn't  have  tuberculosis  and  also  cancer. 

ASB:       And  of  course  medicine  being  what  it  was  then  —  there's  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it  even  today,   really,   beyond  certain  stages. 

FLR:        That's  right.     I  often  wonder  about  that. 

ASB:       You  haven't  mentioned  your  father  at  all. 

FLR:        My  father  and  my  mother  separated  before  I  knew  my  father  too  well. 

Evidently  they  got  a  divorce  because  I  had  a  stepfather.    She  remarried  and 
I  had  a  stepbrother.     I  don't  know.     I  can't  remember  much  about  my  step- 
father.    I  know  once  he  whipped  me  for  something  and  I  was  through  with 
him  for  the  rest  of  my  life.    Well,  after  my  mother  passed  he  remarried  and 
his  wife  took  my  brother  and  she  asked  me  to  come  live  with  her.    But  I 
stayed  with  my  grandmother  because  I  really  —  I  didn't  dislike  my  step- 
father because  I  remember  he  was  very  good  to  me,   but  he  whipped  me  and 
that  was  it.    So  I  stayed  with  my  grandmother.    My  father,   my  real  father, 
I  don't  actually  know  what  happened  to  him.     Never  hear  of  him. 

ASB:       You  didn't  keep  in  touch  with  him? 

FLR:        No.    So  I  really  don't  know  too  much  about  him.     I  have  a  cousin  who  lives  back 
in  Fbrsn^who  comes  out  here  once  or  twice  a  year.    She  has  a  son  over  in 
Oakland  who  was  very  sick,  so  she  started  coming  out  here.     I  see   her  once 
a  year,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  we  talk  over  things.    I  can't  remember  her 
mother,   but  I  remember  her  as  a  child  because  she  was  about  the  same  age 
as  I.    She  had  a  brother  and  I  had  a  brother.    She  had  to  take  care  of  her 
brother  and  I  had  to  take  care  of  my  brother.    But  most  things  are  hazy  in 
my  mind. 

ASB:       You  did  mention  one  brother.    Was  he  the  only  one? 

FLR:        He  was  the  only  brother,   yes. 

ASB:       And  he  was  a  younger  brother? 

FLR:        He  was  a  younger  brother.    He  moved  to  Kansas  City;  he  passed  about  ten  years 
ago  now,    I  guess. 

ASB:       What  type  of  work  was  he  engaged  in? 

FLR:        He  worked  for  the  railroad.     When  he  went  to  Kansas  City  I  imagine  he 

probably  still  worked  for  the  railroad.     I  don't  know.    We  didn't  have  close 
contact.     In  fact,  we'd  just  exchange  Christmas  cards;  he'd  write  and  I'd  write 
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FLR:        about  once  a  year.    That's  as  close  a  contact  as  I  had. 

ASB:       Your  family  owned  their  own  home,   is  that  correct? 

FLR:        Oh  yes.    They  always,  all  of  them  were  landowners.    That's  why  I  give  my 
grandmother  credit  for  being  pretty  shrewd.     Because  I  know  she  instilled 
that  In  all  her  kids,   "Buy  a  home,   buy  a  home." 

ASB:       What  was  that  home  in  Parsons,   Kansas,    like? 

FLR:        Well,   it  was  an  old-fashioned  home.    Of  course,  they  had  a  little  telephone 
booth  out  in  the  bock  yard.    Water  came  from  a  hydrant  outside  the  house. 
I  remember  that  because  I  had  to  go  out  and  build  a  fire  around  it  in  the 
winter  time  to  get  the  water  to  come  through  the  pipes.    The  pipes  used  to 
freeze.    Then  we  had  a  fire  that  burnt  that  house  down  and  the  next  house 
we  got  had  water  Inside  the  house.    But  we  never  did  have  a  toilet.     Never 
had  a  bathroom.     Bathed  In  the  galvanized  tub  on  Saturday  night.    We  heated 
the  water  on  the  stove.    A  couple  of  buckets  of  water  and  that's  where  you 
bathed.    So  it  was  luxury  to  me  when  I  went  to  Kansas  City  and  lived  in  a 
house  where  they  had  a  bathtub  and  toilet  and  wash  basin,   all  Inside  the 
house.     It  was  really  a  luxury. 

ASB:        It  sounds  as  if  you  had  a  pretty  happy  childhood.     Is  that  correct? 

FLR:        Well,   it   was.    Comparing  it  with  what  is  happening  today,   I  would  say  I 

had  a  rough  childhood,   but  to  me  it  was  happy.     I  had  to  hustle  all  my  life, 
which  I  don't  think  hurt  me  at  all.     I  remember  buying  my  first  long  pants 
suit,   I  think  I  paid  eight  dollars  for  it.    And  I  used  to  pay  from  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  pair  of  shoes.    Socks  were  a  dime.    As  I  look  back 
I  often  wonder.    But  it  was  a  happy  time  for  me.     I  didn't  have  anything, 
so  I  didn't  expect  anything;  anything  I  got  was  on  the  credit  side.     I  remember 
paying  a  dime  for  lunch;  got  a  half-dozen  cupcakes  for  a  nickel  and  a  nickel 
piece  of  cheese.    That  was  lunch.    That  was  a  good  lunch.    As  I  soy,   when 
you  look  back,   it  looks  like  it  wasn't  so  hot. 

ASB:       You  mentioned  that  education  was  really  drilled  into  you  as  a  young  parson. 
Was  religion  equally  important  In  your  home? 

FLR:        No.    My  grandmother  was  Protestant  —  Baptist,   Methodist,  or  what  have  you. 
My  father  and  mother  were  both  Catholic.     But  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  practice  any  religion  at  all.    My  grandmother  would  take  me  to  these 
camp  meetings,      they  called  them  camp  meetings,     where  they  had  a  big 
tent.    And  I  used  to  be  glad  to  go  to  those  places  on  Sunday  because  they 
served  you  a  big  picnic  lunch.    But  as  strange  as  it  seems,  to  me  It  was  just 
a  show.     I  mean,   I  couldn't  get  religion  mixed  up  In  it  at  all.    This  guy,   a 
famous  minister,   gets  up  there  and  shouts  (shouts)  not  saying  anything.    To 
me,    I  wanted  to  hear  something,   you  know.    So  I  never  became  Involved  in 
any  religion  until  I  came  to  California.     I  knew  a  little  something  about  the 
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FLR:        Catholic  religion,    I  knew  how  to  pray  because  my  mother  had  taught  me  those 
things.    My  mother  had  taught  me  enough  so  that  most  of  the  Protestant 
church  I  couldn't  appreciate.    But  where  there  was  sincere  worship,   that  I 
could  appreciate.    But  I  was  exposed  to  so  much  ignorance  in  the  ministry 
and  the  teaching  in  the  church  that  I  just  couldn't  go  for  it. 

ASB:       What  aspirations  did  you  have  for  yourself  as  a  young  man  while  in  Parsons^ 
before  you  came  to  Calfiornia? 

FLR:        I  wanted  to  be  an  attorney.     I  wanted  to  get  enough  education  so  I  could, 

because  it  had  been  drilled  into  me  a  doctor  or  an  attorney.    And  my  mother 
preferred  I  become  an  attorney.    And  I  think  she  was  thinking  the  money 
aspect  of  it,  the  success.    Doctors  in  those  days  didn't  make  too  much  money, 
especially  Negro  doctors,   because  patients  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
their  services.    So  it  was  a  lot  of  charity  work.    My  mother  knew  that,  so 
she  wanted  me  to  be  an  attorney,  a  professional  man.     In  Parsons,   Negroes 
worked  for  the  railroad,   the  women  were  maids,   or  took  in  washing.    You 
probably  don't  know  about  taking  in  washing.    Those  days  didn't  have 
laundries.    So  the  well-to-do  people  had  a  washwoman  come  to  tha'r  house 
or  they'd  send  the  laundry  to  the  washerwoman's  house.     That 
was  the  big  thing  because  everybody  had  to  have  their 

clothes  washed.    Some  Negro  women  were  maids,  although  thiere  weren't  many  of 
of  those  because  most  people  in  a  small  town  couldn't  afford  a  maid.    They  had 
businesses  or  worked  for  the  railroads,  same  as  the  Negro  man.    So,    I  wanted 
to  get  away  from  Parsons.     I  realized  that  in  Parsons  I  couldn't  do  anything, 
I  wanted  to  get  away  so  I  could  go  to  college  and  get  an  education  and 
become  an  attorney...    So  I  went  to  Western  University,   before  the  war 
came  along. 

ASB:       Did  you  finish  college? 

FLR:        No,   no.    Sophomore.    Then  I  came  to  California.    When  the  war  was  over, 
I  went  to  the  University  of  California. 

ASB:       At  Berkeley? 

FLR:        At  Berkeley,  yes.    And  they  had  never  heard  of  Western  University.    (Laughs) 
That  was  my  first  experience... 

ASB:       I'm  not  sure  I've  heard  of  it  either.    (Laughter) 

FLR:        Well,   I'm  not  sure  whether  it  still  exists  because  it  was  like  a  land  grant 

college.    The  state  and  the  Methodist  Church,    I  think  it  was  the  Methodist 
Church,   at  any  rate  it  was  a  church  college.    Of  course,    I  didn't  know  then, 
but  everything  I  learned  there  I  knew. 

ASB:       What  exactly  did  they  emphasize? 
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FLR:        Well  I  was  trying  to  work  up  to  an  attorney  so  English  was  my  big  thing  — 
I  remember  the  debating  class  —  and  Latin.     I  wanted  to  get  what  I  needed 
for  background.    Well,   needless  to  say,   I  didn't  learn  too  much  over  there. 
I'm  not  knocking  the  school  because  there  were  a  lot  of  kids  who  went  there, 
successful  people  went  to  that  school.     Of  course,   they  went  on  to  other 
schools  after  they  left  there.     In  fact,   I  wouldn't  knock  any  school  if  they're 
trying  to  teach  you  something,    /interruption] 

END    TAPE    1:3:1 

BEGIN    TAPE    1:3:2 

FLR:        I  married  a  widow  who  had  five  children.    They  all  —  Lawrence  didn't, 

and  Kenneth  died,  and  Merle  died.     But  the  rest  of  them  all  finished  college. 
Now,    I  have  a  daughter,   Malphon,   just  passed  about  a  year  ago,  she  was 
the  first  Negro  girl  to  go  to  Lux  College,  that  was  a  semi -private  school. 
It's  still  in  existence  now.    They  had  a  boys'  part  and  a  girls'  part.    It  was 
segregated  according  to  sex.    They're  united  now.    They're  right  over  here 
on  Ocean  Avenue  someplace.    But  anyway,   she  went  for  recreation.    At 
that  time  San  Francisco  was  very  prejudiced  about  a  lot  of  things.    You 
could  spend  your  money  practically  anyplace  in  San  Francisco,   but  you 
couldn't  earn  It  here.    The  police  department,  the  fire  department.   City 
Hall,  there  was  never  a  Block  face  down  there,   never  a  Chinese  face  down 
there,   especially  compared  ito  what's  going  on  now.    Well,  anyway,   Malphon 
finished  school  and  she  had  to  do  her  practice  teaching  —  not  to  practice 
teaching,   but  to  get  experience  because  she  was  supposed  to  go  on  the  play- 
ground.   They  did  It  in  the  summertime  with  the  City.    The  woman  who  was 
head  of  the  recreation  department  would  not  let  Malphon  work  on  the  play- 
ground.   They  took  here,   but  she  had  to  give  out  things  to  the  kids,   you  know, 
like  balls.    Just  kept  her  Inside  the  playhouse  and  she  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
work  on  her  playground  at  all. 

ASB:       How  long  ago  was  that? 

FLR:  Oh  it  must  have  been  about  in  the  '30's.  Come  to  think  of  It,  freedom  in 
San  Francisco  hasn't  been  too  long  at  that.    (Laughs) 

ASB:  After  having  had  your  own  children  go  through  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
in  what  ways  did  the  schools  In  Son  Francisco  differ  from  your  own  former 
education?    Were  they  better,  or  worse? 

FLR:        Well,    I  would  say. . .  I'm  trying  to  analyze  that  now.    When  I  went  to  school 
it  was  just  ABC,  three  R's,   what  they  call  the  three  R's,   basics.    Actually 
you  got  language,  and  you  got  a  smattering  of  what  we  used  to  call  manual 
training.     If  you  wanted  manual  training,   you  had  to  go  to  manual  training 
school  in  those  days.    And  football  --  funny  thing,    I  went  to  Douglass  in 
Parsons,    I  played  with  the  football  team,   that  was  a  recess  time  thing,   a  play 
time  thing.    We  didn't  ploy  against  anybody,   we  just  played  cgainst  ourselves. 
Well,  there  was  no  basketball,   there  was  no  gym  —  gym  was  out  on  the  play- 
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FLR:        ground.    So  it's  hard  to  compare  with  the  present  day  because  schools  now  come 
up  with  the  overall,   the  whole  life,  they  try  to  prepare  you  for  your  whole 
life.    Take  languages.     If  you  wanted  languages  when  I  went  to  school,   you 
had  to  go  to  special  classes.    After  school  or  to  a  special  school.    All  of  that 
now  is  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.    So  it's  hard  to  compare  them. 
The  lapse  of  time,  all  of  the  schools  back  there  are  up  to  California  standards 
now,   or  even  better.    Now  the  University  of  Kansas,  a  lot  of  kids  go  off  from 
the  South  and  go  to  Kansas,   go  to  the  University  of  Kansas  because  it's  rated 
as  a  great  school.    But  the  schools,   now  if  they  got  good  teachers,  they  have 
the  program.    But  the  difference  is  the  teacher.     I  don't  know  how  it  sounds 
to  you,    I  don't  know  whether  you've  ever  had  occasion  to  compare  teachers, 
but  I  have  because  I  did  recreation  work  with  the  Center  and  I  came  in 
contact  with  teachers.    Believe  me,   there's  a  difference  in  teachers. 

ASB:       Yes,   I  know. 

I — 
FLR:        Well  you  know  what  I'm  talking  about.     I  think  of  WPA  days    /  Vvbrks 

Progress  Administration]  and  NYA  daysJ_National  Youth  Administration^ 
I  think  of  one  girl  in  particular  at  the  Center.    She  was  working  for  her 
masters  degree,  and  she  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan.    She  was  on 
that  NYA  program.    We  had  more  teachers  come  in  that  Center  to  do  rec- 
reation work  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rehabilitation  of  the  cointry  programs, 
WPA  and  NYA  and  all  of  those  things.    We  had  some  pretty  smart  teachers. 
And  then  we  had  some  pretty  dumb  teachers.    And  this  girl,   I  was  thinking 
about  her  working  for  her  master's  degree,  and  I  try  not  to  criticize  anyone, 
but  she  used  to  get  my  goat.    Because,    I  can't  give  you  any  examples,   but 
the  things  she  used  to  do  with  those  kids  used  to  make  me  mad.    The  information 
she'd  give  them,  the  wrong  information  she'd  give  them.    And  I  said  to  myself, 
"Girl,   you  need  the  master's  degree.    In  fact  you  need  to  go  on  and  get  your 
doctor's  degree  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  thinking  power." 

ASB:        Was  this  a  Black  girl? 

FLR:        Yes,  a  Black  girl.    Glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  at  that  time  we  had  a 
half  a  dozen  White  students  and  teachers  come  to  work  at  the  Center  under 
that  program.    They  chose  to  come  to  a  Negro  place,   to  the  Center.     I  had 
forgotten  all  about  that,  too.    And  those  were  the  days  when  integration 
wasn't  quite  here  yet.    Here's  something  that  might  be  interesting  too. 
Teachers  from  the  South  tried  to  get  in  the  school  system  here.    And  they 
used  oil  kinds  of  excuses  not  even  to  let  them  take  .  . .  well,    I  don't  know  what  the 
the  admittance  program  was,  but  a  bunch  of  teachers  sued  the  city.    They  were 
from  Dillard,   Prairie  View,  and  I  think  it  was  Southern;  I  think  it  was  five 
colleges  from  the  South.    They  sued  the  city.    The  city  wouldn't  recognize 
those  schools  in  reference  to  giving  teachers  jobs  here  in  San  Francisco 
school  system.    They  won  that  suit. 

ASB:        Do  you  know  roughly  when  that  occurred?    Was  it  before  the  War  or  after 
the  War? 
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FLR:        It  was  after  the  War.     It  hasn't  been  too  long.    We  haven't  had  Colored 

school  teachers  here  too  long.     But  !  say  when  it  did  change  over  it  changed 
over  with  a  bang.    Now  you  got  principals.    And  the  second  in  command  in 
the  school  system  now  is  a  Black  man.    Josephine  Foreman,   I  guess  you  know, 
W3S  the  first  Negro  teacher  in  San  Francisco.    And  her  husband  was  the  first 
Negro  to  be  a  motorman. 

ASB:        I  understand  she  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting  on  in  the  schools. 

FLR:        She  did. 

ASB:       Do  you  know  anything  about  her  struggle  to  get  her  job? 

FLR:        Well,  she  went  to  work  for  a  Catholic  school.    She  taught,  I  think,   English  in 
a  Catholic  school,  a  high  school,   I  don't  know  what  school  it  was.    And  then 
she  tried  to  get  in  the  school  system  and  I  think  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  getting 
in.    That's  twenty-five  years  ago,   I  guess  it  is,  and  it's  hazy  in  my  mind. 
The  older  you  get  the  more  fuzzy  you  get  up  here. 

ASB:        Yourmemory  has  actually  been  very  remarkable.     I  was  wondering,  she  was  a 
very  educated  woman... 

FLR:        Oh,   yes. 

ASB:        She  had  been  at  Berkeley,    I  believe  got  a  master's  degree.    What  did  she  do 
prior  to  teaching?    Wnat  type  of  work  was  available? 

FLR:        That's  all  she  did.    She  finally  got  into  this  Catholic  school  as  a  teacher, 
I  can't  remember  her  doing  anything  else.    Her  father  was  the  doorman  at 
Shreve's  and  he  had  a  lot  of  influence.    And  I  think  the  pressure  that  some 
of  those  people  put  on  helped  her  a  good  deal  to  get  in  the  school  system. 
Because  he  knew  —  they  used  to  call  him  Joe  Shreve,  and  he  was  quite  a 
picturesque  man  because  they'd  have  weddings,    I  remember,   at  St.  Dominic's 
church,   they'd  have  weddings  and  receptions  over  there  and  he  would  be  the 
man  to  open  the  doors  of  the  cars.    He'd  get  these  extra  jobs  like  that.    And 
the  receptions  at  big  homes.    He  was  quite  in  demand.    And  he  was  quite 
well  known.     Everybody  knew  Joe  Shreve.     In  fact,    I  always  called  him  Joe 
Shreve.    And  then  he  used  to  tell  me,   "Joseph  Foreman,   please."    (Laughs) 
He  was  quite  a  proper  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man.    So  was  Anderson.     I 
guess  you  know  about  Hester  Anderson  becoming  an  attorney. 

ASB:        It  was  Tabiffathat  became  an  attorney. 

FLR:        Oh  yes.    That's  right,   Tabitha.    The  other  one  is  still  living.    Tabifha,   yes. 

ASB:        I  understand,  since  we're  on  this  subject,   that  one  of  the  sisters,   I'm  not  sure 
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ASB:        if  it  vvas  Hester  or  Mary,   became  the  first  Black  nurse. 

FLR:        Yes,   that's  right. 

ASB:        Did  you  knw  that  family  very  well? 

FLR:        Not  too  well.    No,    I  knew  the  Foremans,     but  I  didn't  know  the  Andersons 
too  well . 

ASB:  They're  still  over  In  that  little  house  over  on  Cook  Street. 

FLR:  Is  It  Johnson  that  lives  at  that  house? 

ASB:  Yes. 

FLR:  Yes,   she's  one  of  the  daughters.    She  was  Naomi,  was  that? 

ASB:  Yes. 

FLR:  I  was  trying  to  think  of  that  name,  Johnson. 

ASB:  She's  the  only  one  left  of  the  sisters. 

FLR:  Emma  Scott  Jones,   have  you  seen  her? 

ASB:        Yes.    She's  been  very  difficult.    She  wouldn't  talk  to  me  and  I  have  an 
associate  Interviewing  with  me  now,  a  young  lady,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
having  a  young  lady  approach  her  she  might  consent,   but,   no  she  didn't 
want  to  take  part.    After  we  asked  her  about  three  times  we  sort  of  gave  up. 

FLR:        She  £w*5  'J    one  of  the  people  I  met  when  I  first  came  to  San  Francisco. 
She,   and  her  brother,    I  can't  think  of  his  name,   her  and  her  brother  were 
very  close.     I  knew  she  was  the  society  lady  of  San  Francisco.    As  I  soy, 
the  Foremans  and  the  Andersons  and  Emma  Scott  Jones.     Let's  see.   It  was 
Jeff  Wilson  and  his  wife,   they  were  pretty  popular  too.    And  Richard  Wllllason. 
Is  anybody  left  of  Richard  Williason's  family? 

ASB:        I  don't  really  know. 

FLR:        There  were  two  daughters. 

ASB:        I've  come  across  his  name  about  a  dozen  times  In  various  correspondence  and 
I've  been  able  to  piece  together  pretty  much  who  he  was  and  what  he  did, 
but  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  any  descendants. 

FLR:        Yes,   well,   there  were  two  daughters.     I  can't  even  remember  either  one  of 
those  girls'  names.    They  both  got  married. 
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ASB:       That's  part  of  the  problem.    Young  ladies  get  married,   they  take  on  different 
names,   they  move  around  and  it's  almost  impossible  to  locate  them  after  that. 
It's  really  being  a  detective  because  I'm  trying  to  track  down  people  who 
were  here  in  many  coses  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  like  yourself.    And 
times  change. 

FLR:        Oh  yes.     I  was  thinking  of  —  Eva  Williason  was  Ws  wife  and  she  was  actually 
t*ie,    I'd  say, the  brains  of  that  family.     Richard  played  the  organ  and  he 
conducted  choruses  at  churches.    He  worked  for  the  church.    He  took  typlrg 
too.    He  had  a  job  at  Fort  Mason,    I  think  he  was  a  typist  over  there.     I  knew 
them  quite  well  because  my  wife,   my  first  wife,  was  a  musician  and  she  had 
choruses  and  choirs  at  churches.    She  was  at  the  Zion  Methodist  and  then 
she  went  to  the  Catholic  church,  she  organized  a  choir  over  there  at  the 
Mission. 

ASB:       Now  this  was  Mabel  Richardson? 

FLR:        Mabel  Richardson,   yes.    And  she  worked  at  the  Center,   you  know,  as  a 

volunteer  before  Mrs.  Clark  came.    She  organized  the,  she  had  a  glee  club 
over  there,   young  people,   and  she  had  a  chorus  over  there.    And  her  program 
was  the  first  program  to  go  on  the  radio  from  AME  Zion  Church.     Reverend 
MacGruder  was  here  at  that  time. 

ASB:       Now  we're  speaking  of  Mrs.  Richardson  or  Mrs.  Claric's  program? 

FLR:        Mrs.  Richardson.    She  had  this  church  choir.    Aid  they  used  to  sing  every 
Sunday  morning.    And  every  Sunday  afternoon  they'd  go  from  church  right 
to  the  radio  station.    There  was  no  television  at  that  time,   of  course.    And 
they  sang  every  Sunday  around  noon,   I  guess  it  was.    Seems  like  it  was  KYA, 
one  of  those  stations.    Mrs.  Clark,  when  she  came  she  had  her  group  on  KGO. 
They  were  in  Hales.     I  think  Hales  Department  store  was  the  owner  of  that 
station.    And  they  used  to  sing  there  maybe  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

ASB:       Let  me  shift  focus  a  little  bit.    Were  your  parents,  or  your  grandmother  very 

upset  when  you  told  her  you  were  coming,    leaving  Kansas  to  come  to  California? 

FLR:        Oh  yes,   yes.    She  was  very  much.    Well  she  was  losing  me,   but  she  thought 
I  was  going  In  the  army  and  had  no  choice.    And  I'd  always  wanted  to  come 
to  California  and  so  I  told  her  that  I  was  moving  out  here  and  make  the  army 
pick  me  up  out  here.    And  I  always  say  they  double*crossed  me.     But  she 
was  quite. .  .  My  grandmother  was  sort  of  a  fatalist.    What's  to  be  is  to  be 
and  that's  the  way  she  looked  at  life.    She  passed  while  I  was  out  here.     I 
remember  I  had  married  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  bock  to  the  funeral;  I 
would  have  had  to  borrow  money  to  do  it.    So  I  reasoned  out  that  it  wasn't 
worth  it  to  borrow  that  money  and  take  two  or  three  years  to  pay  it  back  just 
to  go  to  her  funeral.     I  remember  she  was  tiny;  once  I  went  away,  and  I  came 
back  and  somebody  told  her  I  was  coming  from  the  corner  —  we  lived  on 
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FLR:        kind  of  a  hill,  a  slanted  hill,   not  too  much  of  a  slant  —  and  I  was  walking 
and  she  ran  up  there,  and  I  remember  I  grabbed  her  and  picked  her  up,   you 
know.    We  were  quite  close,  quite  close.    That's  why  I'm  puzzled  because 
I  can't  remember  any  of  the  things  we  talked  about.     She  was  always  telling 
me,   "Leave  those  gals  alone,    leave  those  gals  alone,"  you  know. 

ASB:  Probably  good  advice, 

FLR:  Yes.    (Laughs)    That's  the  only  thing  I  remember  about  her. 

ASB:  What  mode  of  transportation  did  you  take  out  to  California? 

FLR:  Oh,  we  came  out  on  the  train.   Southern  Pacific. 

ASB:  And  you  said  you  and  another  fellow  came? 

FLR:        Yes.    We  came  from  Kansas  City  on  what  must  have  been  the  Sunset  Limited, 
we  came  through  Oklahoma  and  Texas,   that's  the  southern  route,   into  Los 
Angeles.    We  were  going  to  stop  over  in  Los  Angeles  a  couple  of  days,   but 
we  both  decided  we  wanted  to  see  San  Francisco  instead.    So  we  kept  on. 
We  had  to  change  trains  in  Los  Angeles,  so  we  could  have  stopped  over  if 
we  wanted  to.     But  we  come  on  to  San  Francisco. 

ASB:       What  had  you  heard  about  San  Francisco  prior  to  coming  out  here? 

FLR:        The  World's  Fair.    San  Francisco  got  a  lot  of  publicity  from  that  fair.     I  was 
trying  to  think  what  year,  was  it  1915? 

ASB:       Right.    You  must  be  thinking  of  the  Panama -Pacific  Exposition  of  1915. 

FLR:        Yes.    And  of  course  they  got  a  lot  of  publicity  from  the  Earthquake  before 
that  time.     But  that  World's  Fair  is  what  made  me  want  to  come  to  San 
Francisco.     Because  there  was  all  kinds  of  pieces  in  the  paper  about  what  a 
great  city  San  Francisco  was.    And  working  in  the  hotels  as  a  bellboy,  a  lot 
of  people  talked  about  California  and  Son  Francisco.    San  Francisco  was 
California  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

ASB:       As  far  as  most  people  were  concerned.    What  kinds  of  things  did  they  think 
about  San  Francisco? 

FLR:        Nice.    You  know,  a  wide  open  town,   the  eating  places,  and  how  liberal  the 
people  were  here.    That's  one  of  the  things  that  sold  me  on  it,   how  liberal 
the  people  were,   the  cosmopolitan  set  up  of  the  people  in  San  Francisco. 
So  that  made  me  determined  to  see  San  Francisco. 

ASB:       Do  you  remember  how  you  felt  when  you  first  got  off  the  train  and  saw  the 
city? 

FLR:        Yes,   I  do.     I  remember  that  quite  well  because  we  were  —  we  asked  the  porter 
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FLR:        where  we  could  stay,   you  know  to  send  us  someplace  to  stay.    And  I  remember 
he  sent  us  right  across  the  street  to  a  joint,    the  Townsend  Hotel,  and  we 
stayed  in  there.     It  was  a  flop  house  if  there  ever  was  one.     But  we  stayed 
there  because  we  figured  we'd  be  called  up  any  minute;  we  stayed  there,    I 
guess  we  stayed  there  a  couple  of  weeks.    Then  I  went  to  a  barbershop. .  . 
to  a  Colored  barber  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anyplace  we  could  rent  a  room. 
Because  it  was  costing  us  quite  a  bit,   you  know.    A  dollar  a  day  was  a  whole 
lot  of  rent  in  those  days,  so  whatever  it  was  costing  us  we  figured  we  could 
do  better  if  we  could  rent  a  room.    So  this  guy  told  me,   he  says  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  go  to  a  church  and  see  the  minister.    They  always 
know  somebody  who's  got  a  room  to  rent.    And  that^  what  we  did.    We  went 
to  the  Methodist  Church  and  waited  until  the  service  was  over  and  talked  to 
this  minister.    He  took  us  to  his  house.     Lived  at  1418  Geary  Street,    I  remember 
that  first  address  I  had  in  San  Francisco.     1418  Geary.     It  actually  was  two 
flats  with  one  entrance  so  you  had  the  run  of  the  whole  house.     I  lived  there 
until  I  got  married. 

ASB:       Is  that  right? 

FLR:        Yes.    Even  when  I  went  to  sea  I'd  keep  my  room.     I  don't  know  how  much  it 
was,   but  It  was  cheap.    Four  or  five  dollars  a  week  or  something  like  that. 
Or  even  less. 

As  B:       And  what  was  the  very  first  job  you  got?    Was  that  the  job  as  a  seaman? 

FLR:        Yes.    Going  to  sea,  yes. 

ASB:       What  were  some  of  the  places  you  went  when  you  were  at  sea? 

FLR:        Oh,   I  went  to  —  well,   it  was  the  standard  route.     I  was  on  the  transport, 
service  transport.    Bringing  the  boys  back  from  the  South  Pacific.    And  It 
went  from  Honolulu  into  Japan,    I  think,   then  Russia,   then  Manila  and  back 
down  through  China,  the  seaport,   I  was    going  to  say  Hong  Kong,  but  It  wasn't 
Hong  Kong,   well  anyway  the  other  big  Chinese  port.    Funny  I  can't  think  — 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  that  town,  too.    Dirty  —  oh  the  Chinese,   oh,   they 
were  dirty.    And  such  a  contrast  from  the  Japanese.     In  Nagasaki  you  could 
eat  off  those  streets  almost.    And  then,   quite  a  thing,   we  went  Into  Vladivostok, 
Siberia.    And  I  remember  they  had  brought  the  whole  crew  of  the  ship  and  the 
captain  told  us  about  the  dangers  in  Vladivostok.    They  had  what  they  called 
Kopek  Hill  with  a  house,  a  whorehouse,   up  on  the  hill.    And  he  says,    "I'll 
tell  you  not  to  go  there,   but  If  you  do  go  there  come  right  back  to  the  ship 
and  get  a  prophylactic."    And,  of  course,   I  stayed  away  from  It  because  I 
was  engaged  to  be  married  then.     I  stayed  away  from  It.    And  you  always 
got  back  to  the  ship  before  dark  unless  you  knew  where  you  were.    So  the 
first  day  I  was  there,    I  went  uptown.     I  was  amazed;  it  was  the  first  time  I'd 
ever  seen  a  marketplace,   with  a  square  where  they  have  these,   what  do  they 
call  it  now,   flea  markets.    That's  the  type  of  thing  it  was.    They  had  a  square 
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FLR:        there  where  fhey  sold  everything.     I  remember  live  geese,  and  fish  and 

seafood,   clothes  of  all  types,  and  a  few  gadgets,  tools  and  so  forth.    And 
that  amazed  me  because  I'd  never  seen  anything  like  that  before.    And  I 
went  to  a  bar.    The  bar  was  a  sit  down  cafe.    You 
Didn't  have  any  trouble.     Little  kids  come  up  to  you,   "Amerikinski, 
Amerikinski."    Then,   "Gimme  gum."    They  wanted  that  gum.    (Laughs) 
And  they  handed  it  out  to  them.    So  anyway,   from  the  ship  you  walked  about 
o  half  a  mile  to  the  gate  and  outside  the  gate  was  a  streetcar.    Took  the 
streetcar  into  town.    So  I  took  the  streetcar  back  towards  the  ship,  and  we 
got  about  half  way  there  and  the  power  went  off.    And  nobody  seemed  to 
pay  any  attention.    The  woman  motorman  and  woman  conductor,   they  just 
pull  up  their  things  and  got  off  and  started  walking.     Well,   I  had  to  walk 
about  a  mile  back  to  the  gate  to  get  into  the  enclosure  and  then  back  to 
the  ship.     I  didn't  mind  It,    I  was  young  in  those  days.    And  we  got  back  to 
the  ship,   but  a  lot  of  guys  got  stranded  because  they  couldn't  get  back.    So 
then  the  next  morning  I  found  out  why  [Unintelligible]  They  were 

under  the  control  of  the  Allies.    There  was  the  Japanese,   French,  someone 
else,   I  don't  know  whether  It  was  the  Italians  —  and  the  Americans.    There 
were  four,  anyway.    On  patrol  they'd  have  one  of  each.    Japanese  soldier, 
American  marine  or  sailor  or  soldier.    English  and  French,  that's  what  it  was. 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.     Every  morning  they'd  round  up  about  twenty 
people  that  had  been  killed  and  robbed  the  night  before.    Things  were  that 
bad.    So  when  I  found  out  that  [Unintelligible]       in  Vladivostok,  I'd 
go  out  early  and  come  back  early.    Then  I  met  a  gal  over  there,    I  don't 
know,  she  was  very  nice.    And  she  spoke  perfect  English.     In  fact,   she 
spoke  English  better  than  I  did.     But  when  you  get  scared  —  these  guys 
were  knifed  and  hit  over  the  head  and  everything  —  I  was  only  eighteen  at 
the  time,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  knocked  or  a  knife  stuck  In  me.     So  I  got 
back  to  the  ship  every  night. 

ASB:       Were  there  many  Colored  seamen  on  the  ship  with  you? 

FLR:        Not  too  many.     No,  there  weren't  too  many.     I  remember  the  bathroom 

steward,  they  had  what  they  call  a  bathroom  steward,   I  remember  him  very 
well  because  he  was  real  dark  and  real  funny.    He  was  a  comedian.     In  fact 
he  was  so  good  he  could've  went  on  the  stage.    But  he  made  fun  of  his 
Blackness  and  I  found  out  why,   because  he  regulated  the  bathroom  for  the 
passengers.    You  had  to  make  a  date  with  him  to  take  your  bath.    And  by 
him  joking  he  got  a  lot  of  tips.    So  that  was  why.     But  outside  of  him  — 
let's  see,   they  had  the  chef  cook,   second  cook,   third,   fourth  and  fifth. 
Five  cooks.    And  they  were  all  Colored  except  one.    The  fry  cook  was 
Philippine.    And  myself  and  the  other  guy,   there  was  three  of  us, 
we  were  all  Colored.     Now  two  of  these  cooks  was  from  the  islands  and 
one  was  from  Honolulu,  the  guy  that  peeled  potatoes,   he  was  from  Honolulu  - 
Black.    Yes,   they  were  all  Colored  except  this  one  Phlllppino. 

ASB:       When  you  got  to  San  Francisco,   how  did  you  go  about  getting  familiar  with 
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ASB:       city  life?    Did  you  know  anybody  here? 

FLR:        I  didn't  know  anybody. 

ASB:        No  relatives  In  the  city? 

FLR:        No.    But  I  had  been  traveling  all  my  life.    The  first  time  I  left  home,   I 
guess  I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.    JopIIn,   Missouri,  was  fifty 
miles.    The  Frisco  line  ran  Into  Parsons  and  then  bock  and  forth,  two 
trains  a  day  each  way,   morning  and  evening  to  Joplln.    Well,    I'd  get 
on  between  two  cars  or  something.     I  never  paid  my  way  to  Joplln. 
I'd  go  any  time  I  wanted  to.    Get  on  that  train  and  go  over  and  come 
back  the  some  night  sometimes.    But  I  never  had  more  than  a  couple  of 
dollars. 

ASB:       You  were  hopping  the  rails. 

FLR:        Yes,   bumming.    And  I  bummed  all  over  Oklahoma.     Not  all  over  Oklahoma; 
to  Claremore,   Oklahoma.     I  had  a  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  cousin  there. 
This     fellow  had  a  bath  house.    And  he  served  meals.    Meals  were  twenty- 
five  cents.    And  I  dldn'1  think  nothing  of  It,   with  a  couple  of  dollars  In 
my  pocket,   get  on  the  train  and  go  In  —  I  had  to  transfer,  too  —  go  Into, 
I  think  it  was       [Unintelligible] 

another  train  over  to  Claremore.    And  I'd  do  that,  and  spend  a  couple  of 
days,  and  come  on  back.    You  know  these  things  are  funny  to  me  when  I 
look  back  on  them.    They  weren't  any  problem  at  all.     I'd  do  them  and 
think  nothing  of  it.    Because  everybody  did  them,     I  mean  us  kids.    None 
of  us  paid  our  way  to  anyplace.    Go  to  Joplln  on  a  Sunday.    But  to  get  back 
to  getting  acquainted.    Well,    I  was  friendly,    I  talked  to  anybody.     If  I 
want  to  know  something,   I'd  come  up  and  ask  you  or  anybody  else.     I  still 
do.    You  know,   I  get  lost  very  easy  trying  to  find  my  way  some  place.    And 
I'll  stop  on  the  street,  stop  the  car  and  ask.     It  makes  my  wife  mad.    (Laughs) 
Ought  to  find  the  place  for  yourself,  she  says. 

ASB:        Did  Negroes  hang  on  street  corners  the  way  they  do  today? 

FLR:        Oh  yes,  yes. 

ASB:        Hang  around  and  talk? 

FLR:        Yes.    That's  been  for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.    There've  been  what 
you  call  winos  and  people  —  good  people  —  they  go  to  one  another's 
house,    and  drink  beer  and  discuss  things.    But  that  was  a  way  of  life  because 
there  was  no  radio,   no  television,  and  you  couldn't  even  play  ball  in  Kansas 
on  a  Sunday.    They  had  what  they  call  a  blue  law,   blue  nose  laws.    Then 
there's  nothing  to  do  on  a  Sunday.     Play  checkers  or  something  like  that. 
Play  cards.     Used  to  play,   oh,  we'd  really  play  cards, 

ASB:        What  type  of  cards? 
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FLR:  Whist. 

ASB:  That  old  standby. 

FLR:  And  Hearts. 

ASB:  Things  really  haven't  changed,   have  then? 

FLR:  No. 

ASB:        I  was  wondering  what  kinds  of  hangouts  in  San  Francisco?    Let's  say  if  you 

were  a  person  getting  off  a  train  and  the  pullman  porter  said,   "Well,   Son. . .' 
you  know,   he  directed  you  to  the  neighborhood.    Where   could  you  go? 
Where  were  the  hangouts  at? 

FLR:  Well,  in  San  Francisco  they  weren't.  There  was  a  pool  hall,  and  a  barber- 
shop, and  this  hotel  and  a  restaurant.  Let's  see,  the  pool  hall  and  barber  - 
shop  were  in  another  building,  and  the  hotel  and  restaurant  was  in  the  same 
building.  They  had  about,  I  guess  twenty  rooms  in  the  hotel,  the  Townsend 
Hotel. 

ASB:  This  was  the  Townsend  Hotel? 

FLR:  Yes.    And  of  course  they  had  girls  there. 

ASB:  Where  were  the  pool  hall  and  the  barbershop  located? 

FLR:  They  were  next  door. 

ASB:  This  was  all  around  Third  Street? 

FLR:  On  Townsend,   yes.     Between  Third  and  Fourth  on  Townsend. 

ASB:  And  the  restaurant  also? 

FLR:        Yes.     Let's  see,  there  was  a  post  office  in  there,  and  what  else?    Anyway, 
I  think  they  tore  that  hotel  down. 

Prohibition  was  coming  when  we  got  out  here.    They  gave  them  a  year  to 
get  rid  of  the  liquor  after  the  —  I  don't  know  what  amendment  it  was  —  that 
law  prohibiting  liquor,    I  was  trying  to  think,   it  couldn't  have  been  the 
fourteenth. 

ASB:       The  seventeenth  or  eighteenth. 

FLR:        Yes,   somewhere  along  in  there.    Well,  anyway,   we  walked,   the  nights  we 
were  down  there,   we  walked.     We'd  start  at  Townsend,  walk  up  Third  Street 
and  there  were  two  or  three  bail  houses,   what  they  called  bail  houses 
in  those  days. 
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FLR:        You  would  go  In  there  and  drink  wine,  and  wine  was  a  nickel  a  glass. 

ASBj       These  were  called  barrel  houses? 

FLR:        Barrel  houses,   yes.    Usually  they'd  have  a  big  keg  up  there  with  wine 

in  it.    That's  where  it  derived  Its  name  from.    And  we'd  start  at  Townsend 
Street  and  by  the  time  we'd  get  to  Market  we'd  be  feeling  pretty  good. 

ASB:        I  imagine  so. 

FLR:        And  we'd  walk  up  one  side  of  Market  Street  and  down  the  other.    And 

back  then,   too,  they  had  fogs.    Some  nights  the  fog  would  be  so  heavy  you 
couldn't  see  a  half  a  block  In  front  of  you. 

ASB:  It's  been  like  that  lately, 

FLR:  Downtown? 

ASB:  No,   I'm  talking  about... 

FLR:  Oh,  this  was  downtown. 

ASB:  Really? 

FLR:        Yes,  downtown.    You  couldn't  see  on  Market  Street.    Of  course,   there  was 
no  mugging  and  those  things  in  those  days.     Once  In  a  while  a  guy  would 
get  held  up  or  something,  but  it  wasn't  like  it  Is  today.     Because  if  you 
start  on  Market  Street  and  walk  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  you'd 
probably  be  mugged  two  or  three  times. 

ASB:       On  the  same  block. 

FLR:        Yes.    So  it  was  quite  different  in  those  days. 

ASB:        Physically,   what  did  the  city  look  like  compared  to  today?     I  understand 
you  had  a  Barbary  Coast  down  in  that  area. 
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FLR:        Oh  yes,   yes.    Well,   the  city  was  essentially  the  same.    The  streets  don't 
change  of  course,   but  the  make-up  of  Market  Street  has  changed  about 
two  or  three  times.    They  widened  It,   one  of  the  things  they  did  since  I've 
been  here.    And  took  down  those  beautiful  lights,   they  used  to  have  what 
they  called  the  "path  of  gold."    Do  you  remember  those  lights? 

ASB:        No,   I  don't. 
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FLR:        It  was  the  "path  of  gold."    And  they  used  to  burn  these  lights  at  night, 
and  they  were  beautiful.    Market  Street  was  beautiful.     I  don't  know,    I 
liked  it  when  I  first  come  here.     I  liked  this  city.     I  think  it  was,  well, 
to  me  it  was  amazing  because  it  was  so  much  larger  than  Kansas  City. 
So,   I  don't  know,    I  enjoyed  it  when  I  first  came  here. 

ASB:       What  about  the  Western  Addition?    What  was  that  like? 

FLR:        Well,  the  Western  Addition,   physically  it  didn't  change  too  much  because 

the  only  thing  that  changed  was  redevelopment, when  they  tore  down  all  those 
old  houses  .     But  the  outer,  say  from  Sutter  Street  upwards  and  over,  hasn't 
changed  a  hell  of  a  lot.     Like  with  Pine  and    California,   they're  still 
the  same  as  they  were. 

ASB:       And  where  were  Negroes  living  when  you  first  got  here? 

FLR:        They  were  living  on  Post  Street.    They  were  living  where  the  Japanese  live 
now. 

ASB:       So  they  were  basically  in  the  Western  Addition? 

FLR:        Western  Addition,   yes. 

As  I  said,  there  vas  no  Negroes  in  the  Mission,   none  South  of  Market, 
there  was  no  Negroes  there.     I  take  that  back,   because  Sixth  Street,  along 
Sixth  Street  there's  always  been  Negroes.    Usually  places  that  you  don't  go, 
joints. 

ASB:       Was  it  difficult  to  rent? 

FLR:        Yes,   it  was.    That's  why  Reverend  Byers  tried  to  recruit  Negroes  to  go  into 
the  real  estate  business.    Because  you  could  hear  of  things  that  you  couldn't 
hejr  of  otherwise,   unless  you  were  in  the  business. 

ASB:       Did  you  personally  ever  have  any  problem  trying  to  rent  a  home? 

FLR:        Oh,   yes.    We  looked  at  a  place,   it  was  on  McAllister  Street,  and  I  went 
to  see  the  guy  about  it,   talked  about  it,  and  he  just  outright  told  me  he 
wouldn't  rent  to  Colored  or  Chinese.    There  weren't  too  many  Japanese  here 
then.    The  Chinese  were.    And  they  kept  the  Chinese  —  you  see  where 
they  kept  the  Chinese.    Chinese  are  all  out  there.    But  they  holed  them  up 
until  they  broke  out.    Well,   it  hurt  me,  made  me  mad,   you  know.     I  felt 
like  fighting.    This  dump.     It  was  up  over  a  store  and  the  place  itself  I 
liked  because  we  had  kids  and  we  needed  four  bedrooms.    And  this  place 
had  four  bedrooms  and  was  modern,   but  It  was  up  over  a  second-hand  store. 
And  I  would  have  liked  to  have  it  but  we  didn't  get  It.    And  the  first 
place  we  got  was  where  the  Center  was,  2133  Geary  Street.    The  Center 
was  in  —  it  was  three  flats  and  the  Center  was  the  first  flat  in  the  basement; 
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FLR:        Wesley  Johnson,   his  mother  and  his  aunt  lived  in  the  second  flat;  and  we 
had  the  top  flat.    And  we  got  that  easy  enough  because  Reverend  Byers, 
Johnson's  mother,   Mrs.  Stewart,   Mrs.  Reese,  and  Vivian  Simmons  put  in 
and  bought  these  flats.    See,   he  knew  about  them  by  being  in  the  real 
estate  business.     Otherwise,     he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  It.    So 
we  had  no  trouble  getting  that.    Then,   oh  I  know,   there  was  a  mother- 
in-law,   there  was  three  flights  of  stairs,  she  was  living  with  us,  so  we 
wanted  some  place  where  there  wasn't  the  stairs.    And  we  had  one  hell 
of  a  time.    We  finally  went  to  the  2600  block  on  Sutter  Street.    And  we 
got  there  until  I  bought. 

ASB:  What  yeor  did  you  first  purchase  a  home? 

FLR:  19...     I  think  it  was  around  1928  or  '29. 

ASB:  You  bought  a  home  that  early? 

FLR:  Yes. 

ASB:  And  where  was  that  first  home  located? 

FLR:        On  Pine  Street.    2970  Pine  Street.     It  was  on  old  house,  but  It  was  a  good 
house.     I  had  a  FHA  man  come  out  because  I  was  trying  to  get  a  loan,  and 
he  looked  at  It.    And  he  said,  well,   this  house  Is  about  seventy-five  years 
old,   he  said,   it's  a  good  house,   he  says,   me  myself  I'd  give  you  the  loan, 
but  they  wouldn't  insure  a  loan  for  a  home  that  was  over  twelve  years  old 
in  those  days.    And  he  said  this  house,   went  on  to  show  me,   made  me 
appreciate  how  the  beams  were  criss-crossed  and  the  large  uprights,   he 
showed  me  the  difference  between  how  that  house  was  built  and  how  they 
were  building  at  that  time.    They  were  building  them  much  better  at  that 
time  than  they're  building  them  now.     Now  they  throw  them  up. 

ASB:       Boy,   they  really  throw     these  things  up. 

FLR:        And  he  said  that  that  house  was  really  built.    So,   I  lived  there  until  I  come 
out  here.    My  first  wife  passed  while  we  were  living  there.    And  I  bought 
out  here. 

ASB:       Did  you  have  any  trouble  purchasing  that  home? 

FLR:        That  one?    No. 

ASB:       No  discrimination. 

FLR:        No.    Because  Shepherd  was  one  of  Reverend  Byers'  proteges.     Reverend 
Byers  got  him  a  salesman's  license,  and  showed  him  how  to  get  a  broker's 
license,  and  so  I  bought  it  off  of  him.     I  think  during  the  Depression  there 
was  a  house  over  on  Sutter  Street  I  could  have  bought  for  $195  down  aad 
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FLR:        assumed  the  loan  and  go  on  and  pay  for  that.    And  that  $195  was  the  amount 
that  was  due  on  the  payments.     I  looked  at  that  place  and  it  was  interesting 
but  the  basement  was  mud,   you  know,   which  could  have  easily  been 
rectified,   but...   I  don't  know,   I  always  kicked  myself  for  that .    Shepherd 
had  that  too.     People  had  boLght  it  and  just  walked  away  from  It.    That's 
what  they  did  during  the  Depression.    You  could   pick  up  just  by  paying  the 
taxes  on  places  over  in  Marin  County.    Farms,   real  farms  with  shacks  on 
them,   houses  on  them.    Oh,   there  was  all  kinds  of  places  over  there.    You 
just  had  to  know  and  have  a  little  money  to  do  it.    You  had  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  that  would  do  it. 

ASB:       You  said  you  started  working  at  the  Post  Office  about  1919,   1920,  around 
there. 

FLR:  1920,  yes. 

ASB:  And  you  took  the  civil  service  exam.   Is  that  correct? 

FLR:  Yes. 

ASB:  What  was  your  first  job?    What  was  your  job  title  working  there? 

FLR:  Post  office  clerk. 

ASB:  And  you  moved  up  pretty  high  by  the  time  you  left  there? 

FLR:  Yes.    The  first  supervisor  job  I  got  I  had  been  there  nineteen  years. 

ASB:  Nineteen  years  before  you  became  a  supervisor? 

FLR:  Yes. 

ASB:  And  what  was  the  problem?    I  mean  they  just  wouldn't  move  you  up  or  what? 

FLR:        I  was  Black.     I  was  Black,  and  then  the  war  came  along,  the  Korean  War, 
and  Mr.  Truman  was  speaking  out  against  that,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
speaking  out  for  equal  opportunities.    And  you  know     [Unintelligible] 


But  still  it  didn't  happen  until  —  I  name  this  as  the  markatlon  —    [Unintelligible] 
And  McCarthy  was  the  Postmaster  at  that  time  and  they  told  him  he  had  to 
use  some  Black  faces  as  supervisors.    And  the  first  batch  of  them  was  three 
guys,  Thomas,  and  Pappy  Sams...   I  forget  who  the  other  one  was,   but  they 
mode  three  Negro  bosses.    Next  time  around,    I  had  worked  with  the 
Superintendent  of  moils  so  I  went  to  see  him  because  they  were  making 
supervisors  from  guys  with  seniority.    So  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  said,   "Well 
they're  making  them  all  according  to  seniority."    He  shouldn't  have  said 
that  to  me.     I  told  him,   I  says,   "You  remember  Mel,"  ~  His  name  was  Mel 
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FLR: 


He  told  me,   "You  don't  have  the  seniority."    I  said,   "Mel,  do  you 
remember  I  come  in  here  one  day  before  you  did."    And  that  was  it.    He 
said,   "Okay,  we'll  look  into  it."    I  didn't  hear  any  more  from  him.    So, 
they  made  some  more  bosses,  they  were  making  a  few  at  a  time,  about 
every  month  the  thing  enlarged  with  the  mail  and  the  parcels  going  over- 
seas to  the  South  Pacific.    So  they  made  some  more,  and  I  had  to  go  down, 
oh,    I  had  to  come  down  and  take  the  [Unintelligible] 

at  a  station  at  the  time,    I  was  working  at  the  Marina  Station.     So  I  came 
down,  and  while  I  was  down  "Go  In  and  see  Mel."    So  I  went  In.    You 
had  to  make  an  appointment  to  see  him,   you  know,  but  I  just  walked  in.     I 
knew  his  receptionist  and  I  asked  him  what  Mel  was  doing;  and  he  had 
some  inspectors  in  there."    And  so  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  see  him  now.     "You  know  you  can't  do  that."    So  anyway,    I  said, 
"I'm  going  to  do  it."    But  I  knew  the  guy.    You  know,   we  worked  together 
as  clerks  and  he  lived  a  block  and  a  half  away  from  me,   used  to  ride  the 
streetcar  home.    And  I  thought  he  liked  me  pretty  well,   which  he  did.     So 
he  walked  to  the  door  with  these  inspectors,  and  I  knew  these  two  Inspector^ 
and  spoke  to  them  and  Mel.    He  used  to  call  me  Redhead.    He  said,   "What 
the  hell  you  want.  Redhead?"    I  said,  "I  want  to  see  you."    "All  right, 
come  on  In."    And  we  went  in  and  he  closed  the  door.    He  says,   "What 
the  hell  do  you  want  now?"     I  said,   "You  know  I  spoke  to  you  about 
becoming  a  supervisor."    "Yeah,"  he  says,   "but..."     I  says,   "Mel,  don't 
bring  up  that  seniority  stuff  because  you  know  I  got  you  on  that."    And  I 
says,   "You  going  to  look  Into  it?"    And  he  was  going  to  let  me  know,  and 
that  I'd  say  was  about  three  months  ago.    Okay,   and  then  he  got  mad,   you 
know,  when  I  kept  pinning  him  down.     So  I  got  mad,  toOo     I  said,   "Now, 
listen.     I  don't  want  any  bullshit  out  of  you."    I  says,   "Make  it  yes  or  no. 
Don't  give  me  any  bullshit."    And  I  walked  out.    So,   in  order  to  become  a 
supervisor  he'd  call  you  in  and  you'd  have  to  go  down  and  he'd  interview 
you,  ask  you  if  you  wanted   it,  and  your  experience,  they  had  a  little 
questionnaire.    He  called  me  down  there.    Well,  when  they  first  make  you 
a  supervisor,   you  had  to  go  in  as  a  clerk -in-charge.    And  they  bypassed 
the  clerk -In-charge  and  made  me  a  fore  nan.    Which  was  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year  more,   you  know.    So  I  skipped  that  clerk -In-charge  and  went  straight 
on  as  a  foreman.    After  the  war  was  over,  we  were  temporarily  assigned, 
you  know  you  had  to  sign  a  release  and  go  back  as  a  clerk.    We  all  signed 
a  release.    So  after  the  war  v/as  over,   Mr.  McCarthy  wrote  a  letter  back 
to  the  department.    He  told  them  after  promoting  a  man  amongst  his  peers, 
and  he's  supervised  these  people^and  then  have  to  go  back  and  work  with 
these  people  on  on  equal  basis,   he  says  that's  degrading  to  a  man.     He 
offered  the  suggestion  that  instead  of  dropping  all  these  people  back  as 
clerks,   they  should  carry  them  as  temporary  foremen  or       [Unintelligible] 
take  care  of  it  through  attrition,  as  a  man  would  die  or  quit      [Unintelligible] 
Well,  that's  what  saved  us.     I  probably  never  would  have  been...  you  know, 
because  I  looked  on  the  list  and  there  was  sixty-eight  guys  that  were  on  that 
list  ahead  of  me.    So  I  would  have  had  to  wait  for  sixty-eight  if  this  hadn't 
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FLR:        happened.    And,  well,   the  next  thing  is  Mr.  Truman  come  along  running 

for  President  and  nobody  thought  Mr.  Truman  was  going  to  make  it.    Thought 
Mr.  Dewey  was  going  to  walk  right  in.    Well,  Truman  hod  done  so  much 
[Unintelligible] 

desegregated  the  army  just  by  and  order,   but  he  didn't  enforce  that  order. 
But  Truman,   he  wanted  the  army  desegregated  and  desegregated  now!    And, 
boy,  that  hit  then.    Broke  up  those  individual  Colored  units.   Black  units, 
and  put  all  those  people,   integrated  them  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
service.    And  he  was  just  my  type  of  man.    He  was  a  working  man's  friend, 
Truman.    So  I  out  and  out  worked  for  Mr.  Truman.    And  they  could  have 
fired  me  for  politicking  on  the  floor  because  I  had  to  tell,  oh,   everbody 
I  had  any  contact  with  at  all,    I'd  tell  them,   "Vote  for  Truman.    Truman  Is 
your  man,   you  vote  for  him."    And  by  that  time  we  had  plenty  Blacks  in 
the  Post  Office. 

ASB:       This  was  after  the  war. 

FLR:        Yes.    So,  anyway,   that  was  a  make  or  break  me.    And  the  Postmaster 

himself  is  appointed  In,  oh,   let's  see,  June  or  July,  and  the  election  was 
in  November.     Now,   If  Mr.  Truman  wasn't  electe4the  Postmaster  was 
going  out,   too.    Well,   to  make  a  long  story  short,   Mr.  Fixer  found  out 
about  that,   you  know,   me  working  for  Mr.  Truman  right  on  the  floor.     So, 
that  didn't  do  me  any  harm.    And  as  vacancies  would  come  up,    I'd  bid  for 
them  and  I    got  them.    All  I  was  entitled  to.    And  I  moved  up  pretty  fast. 
Moved  up  to  assistant  superintendent  of  station,  station  superintendent  at 
City  Hall,   City  Hall  to  Visltacion,  Visltaclon  to  Marina  and  Marina  back 
over  to  M,  and  M  to  Downtown.     Well,   I  was    credited  with  doing  a  good 
job  with  M,   cleaning  Station  M  up  because  they  had  several  things  over 
there  that  needed  cleaning  up  and  I  cleaned  them  up.     I  had  no  way,   I 
couldn't  figure  any  way  of  how  I'd  get  that  superintendent  of  finances  job 
at  all  at  the  Rincon,   and  I  got  it. 

ASB:       Did  you  have  to  bid  for  that  at  all? 

FLR:        Yes,  you  had    to  bid  for  all  those  jobs. 

ASB:        Now  what  was  your  responsibility  as  superintendent  of  finances? 

FLR:        Well,   I  had  charge  of  all  the  finances  in  the  building.    Charge  of  all  the 
boxes,  the  box  department,  seaman's  unit,  C.O.D.  and  the  postage  due. 
Everything  pertaining  to  finances,   I  had  to  end  up  doing.     I  had  six  super- 
visors under  me  and,    let's  see,    I  had  an  assistant,    I  had  seven  altogether, 
seven  supervisors  under  me  and  a  couple  of  other  acting  supervisors  I  created 
myself. 

ASB:       Were  you  the  highest  ranking  Colored  or  Negro. . . 
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FLR:        At  thaf  time,   yes,  when  I  retired. 

ASB:        When  you  retired.     Now  Is  that  in  the  whole  United  States? 

FLR:        No,   no.    Just  San  Francisco.     Because  at  that  time  they  had  a  Postmaster 
that  was  Black  in  Los  Angeles,   Black  Postmaster  In  Chicago.    But  in  San 
Francisco. 

ASB:       Now  when  you  started  working  at  the  Post  Office,   were  there  many  Negroes 
working  down  there? 

FLR:        No.     I  think  there  was  a  total  of  eight  when  I  went  in.    They  had  had  a 

lot  of  them.     What  they  called  ninety-day  temporaries.    During  the  war  years 
they  had  quite  a  few,   but  they  let  them  all  go;  they  weeded  them  all  out. 
Well,  there  was  eight  men  and  one  Colored  woman.     I  think  that  was  all. 
And     myself,  which  made  it  nine  men.    This  woman,   I  don't  know  how  she 
held  on,   but  they  finally  let  her  go.    But  when  they  let  her  go  they  let  all 
the  White  women  go.    See,   there  were  no  women  working  at  the  Post  Office 
at  that  time.     So,   during  this  Korean  War,  that's  when  they  really  got  the 
Black  people  in  there. 

ASB:       Now  was  that  considered  a  good  job  for  a  Negro? 

FLR:        In  those  days  It  was,   yes.    That  was  one  of  the  best  jobs  they  could  get  in 
San  Francisco.     Government  service.    All  Negroes  were  in  government 
service.     None  In  City  Hall  at     that  time,  still  up  to  that  time  there  was 
none  In  City  Hall. 

ASB:       Do  you  remember  what  your  pay  was  when  you  first  started  working  down  there 
In  the  early  twenties? 

FLR:        Yes.     Eighty  dollars  a  month. 

ASB:       That  was  pretty  good. 

FLR:        Yes.    And  shortly  after  I  came  in  there,  after  I'd  been  in  there  a  couple  of 
months  Congress  gave  them  a  twenty  dollar  bonus.     So,   for  six  days  a  week, 
six  eight-hour  days  a  week,   yeah.   It  was  a  hundred  dollars,   that  was  tops.     I'n 
trying  to  think  when  —  I  think  Coolldge  came  In  and  Congress  voted  to  give 
us  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.    And  Coolldge  vetoed  the  measure 
but  they  passed  It  over  his  veto.     Because  I  remember  the  first  check   I  got 
for  a  hundred  and   fifty  dollars.     I  was  working  at  night  on  the    midnight  shift. 
And  I  got  on  the  C  car  to  come  home  and  dammit  If  I  didn't  leave  my  check 
on  the  streetcar.    And  it  was  just  fortunate  that  guy  on  that  car  —  it  was  an 
early  commute,   not  a  commute  but  an  early  morning  rush  hour  streetcar  — 
his  name  was  Exby.    He  turned  his  car  in  and  they  found  my  check.    Well, 
It  took  me  three  days  to  get  that  check  and  so  I  remember  that  very  well,   that 
first  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  check  I  got,   when  we  got  that  at  the  Post  Office. 


A 
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FLR:        When  I  first  went  In  they  used  to  pay  us  off  in  gold. 

ASB:        Gold  coin? 

FLR:        Yes.    Silver  and  gold,   cash.     Oh,   I'm  trying  to  think  now.     I  can't  think 
of  the  years . 

ASB:        But  that  was  very  early. 

FLR:        Yes,   that  was  when  I  first  went  In.    Went  In  In  1920.     So  in  a  couple  of  years 

they  started  paying  off  in  bills.     Withdrew  the  gold  and  paid  off  in  paper  money. 

ASB:        Were  other  Negroes  able  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  yourself  through  the  Post 
Office? 

FLR:        No,   no.    Only  one  other  from  the  group  that  was  made  supervisors  same  time 

I  was  —  Mansfield  —  Mansfield  sort  of  kept  up;  well,   he  called  himself  keeping 
up  with  me.     But  he  had  this  guy  In  Sacramento,  Marysville,   they  published 
a  newspaper  up  there,  these  politicians,  and  Mansfield  went  to  school  with 
him.    And  he  was  a  big  politician,   he  was  a  Republican  but  he  had  enough 
swat  to  Influence  the  Democrats.    So  I  went  to  Station  C  as  assistant 
superintendent.    When  I  left  there  I  went  to  City  Hall  as  a  superintendent. 
Well,  when  I  left  Station  C,   Mansfield  moved  into  Station  C  as  superintendent 
of  station  .    And  when  I  went  to  City  Hall  his  next  job  was  Station  O.    He 
went  to  Station  O;  he  bid  on  it,   you  know,  and  got  it.    That  was  a  rough 
station.    Then  from  City  Hall  I  went  to  Visitaclon,  and  from  VIsitacion  I 
went  to  Marina  and  from  Marina  I  went  back  to  Station  M. 

ASB:        You  said  initially  there  weren't  many  Black  women  working.    How  about 

as  the  years  sort  of  rolled  by,   before  the  war?    When  did  Black  women  first 
start  coming  into  the  Post  Office  In  large  numbers? 

FLR:        Well,   it's  after  the  Korean  War. 

ASB:        That  late  then? 

FLR:        Yes  .    Because  the  original  Black  women  —  no  more  came  In  until  the  Korean 
War.    A  few  White  women  came  in,   but  no  Colored  women  came  in.    After 
the  Korean  War  it  was  different.     Over  at  the  Oakland  army  base,   we  had 
nine  rooms,   rooms  a  block  big,  and  we  worked  all  the  outgoing  and  incoming 
mail  for  the  services.    So  when  we  come  back  over  here  to  San  Francisco 
they  give  a  lot  of  those  women  —  In  fact  they  give  them  all  —  the  opportunity 
to  pass  the  schemes  to  be  a  clerk.    And  a  lot  of  them  did.    Oh,  quite  a 
number.    Because  I  was  one  of  the  last  ones  to  leave  over  In  Oakland  and  I 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  Black  women  were  In  there  when  I  come  back 
over. 

ASB:       Now,  when  you  first  started,   you  said  that  there  was  a  lot  of  discrimination 
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ASB:       that  kept  you  from  advancing.    Was  that  discrimination  permanent  enough 
to  keep  other  Negroes  from  advancing?     In  other  words,  v/as  there  any 
such  thing  as  civil  service  discrimination? 

FLR:        Now  you  see,   they  didn't  have  promotional  examinations.    When  they 

started  the  promotional  examinations  It  was  when  the  Negroes  really  began 
to  be  supervisors,   when  they'd  take  these  examinations. 

ASB:       But  as  long  as  you  had  to  go  on  the  merits  of  someone  else  recommending 
you,   you  stayed  in  the  same  place. 

FLR:        They  stayed  the  same,   yes.     I  don't  think  after  the  Korean  —  after  they 
made  those  gooks  go  over  to  work  at  the  base  —  I  don't  think  another 
Negro  was  named  as  supervisor  until  they  took  the  promotional  examination. 
When  they  took  the  promotional  examination,   it  was  one  out  of  three. 
In  other  words,   the  head  of  the  deportment  could  take  one  man  out  of  that 
three  and  offer  it  to  him.     I'm  trying  to  think,   I  can't  remember  who  the 
first  one  was.    They  may  have  made  se\«ral  at  the  same  time  because  I 
can't  remember.     I  can't  remember  them  at  all. 

ASB:       Did  your  first  wife,   Mabel  Ritchardson,  work? 

FLR:        No. 

ASB:       She  didn't  work  at  all? 

FLR:        No.    Well,  she  hod  a  little  business  on  Fillmore  Street,  a  pinafore  shop. 
She  made  children's  clothes,  sold  children's  clothes.    And  music  — she 
taught  piano  lessons  and  singing  lessons  to  individuals. 

ASB:       Was  she  active  in  the  Madame  C.J.  Walker  Home  by  any  chance? 

FLR:        No,  she  wasn't.    That  home,   do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  lady  that 
started  that  home? 

ASB:       Jones,    Lillian  Jones,   I  got  it  written  down. 

FLR:        Yes.    Well  anyway,    I  knew  her  quite  well  and  used  to  talk  to  her.    But, 
she  had  a  rough  time  because  she  put  up  a  lot  of  her  own  money.    She 
bought  a  home  and  brought  these  people,   these  girls,   it  was  for  girls  you 
know,   homeless  girls.     I  remember  Augustine  Savell  was  one  of  the  women  in 
in  that  early  day. 

ASB:       What  about  Eileen  Ruggles? 

FLR:        That's  who  it  was,   Ruggles.    She's  the  one  that  bought  this  home  and  started 
it. 
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ASB:  Now  what  exactly  was  the  purpose  of  the  home? 

FLR:  For  homeless  girls, 

ASB:  Just  a  shelter. 

FLR:  Yes. 

ASB:  Now  these  weren't  juveniles,  were  they? 

FLR:  No,   no.    Well  they  were  teenagers. 

ASB:  When  I  say  juveniles  I  mean  delinquents. 

FLR:        No,   no.     It  was  kind  of  a  hush,   hush  thing  because  they  didn't  want  any 
embarrassment  to  any  of  the  girls  they  had.     I  was  there  once  when  they 
had  a  tea  or  something  and  they  introduced  these  girls.     I  think  they  were 
all  good  girls.     I'm  quite  sure  she  didn't  have  any  delinquents  there  at 
all. 

ASB:       Do  you  know  how  they  got  their  funding  at  all? 

FLR:        It  was  through  card  games;  all  the  money  they  got  was  through  giving  teas 
and  card  games. 

ASB:       Local  benefits. 

FLR:       And  donations  from  different  people. 

ASB:       Do  you  know  how  large  the  home  was? 

FLR:        I  think  it  could  take  care  of  ten  girls.    The  home  was  on  California  Street. 
I  think  they  disposed  of  that  four  or  five  years  ago.    They  sold  the  place. 
I  don't  know  what  resulted  from  the  distribution  of  the  selling  of  the  place 
and  selling  of  the  furniture.    But  it  had  antique  furniture  in  it.    A  lot  of 
good  stuff  in  that  home. 

ASB:       You  said  you  knew  Irene  Ruggles  very  well? 

FLR:        Oh  yes,   yes.     I  used  to  make  her  laugh,  tell  her  dirty  jokes.    She  was  a 
very  straight-laced  person,   you  know,  and  I  used  to  kid  her  a  lot.    Those 
kind  of  people.   If  they  get  to  know  you  well  enough,  and  know  you're  not 
making  fun  of  them,   you  know,  they  like  a  little  joke  once  In  a  while. 
But  she  was  a  pretty  smart  woman.    A  club  woman,   what  they  call  a  club- 
woman.   And  she  was  very  active  in  several  women's  clubs. 

ASB:      Now  did  she    work,   employment -wise? 

FLR:         I'm  trying  to  think.     I  don't  think  so,    I  don't  remember  het  ever  working. 
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FLR:        She  had  a  husband,  a  Dave  Ruggles,   he  worked  In  the  Customs  House, 

ASB:       That's  why  it  rang  a  bell  when  you  told  me  the  Customs  House. 

FLR:        Yes.    He  outlived  her  c  long,   long  time.     I  made  him  mad  one  day.    He 

was  telling  me  about  his  desk  in  the  Customs  House,   he  was  the  only  Negro 
there  and  this  and  that.    He  said  he  was  the  first  one  there,  and  I  said, 
"Well,   how  about  the  other  guys?"    "What  other  guys?"     I  says,   "The 
other  guys  that  would  have  liked  to  have  worked  there  if  you'd  hove  helped 
them  a  little."    I  said,   "How  many  guys  have  you  helped  get  in  there  to 
work  with  you?"    Boy,   he  got  mad. 

ASB:       Did  Irene  Ruggles  have  a  lot  of  influence  among  women  in  San  Francisco? 

FLR:        She  evidently  did.    You  see,   that  was  kind  of  outside  my  sphere  .    My  wife 
wasn't  a  club  woman.    The  only  clubs  she  was  ever  interested  in  were  the 
Cosmos  Club  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.     I  think  that  was  the 
name  of  it. 

ASB:       I've  never  heard  of  it .    What  exactly  did  they. .  . 

FLR:        Well,   Emma  Terrell  —  you  ever  hear  of  Emma  Terrell? 

ASB:       No,    I  haven't. 

FLR:        Well,   Emma  Terrell  con  probably  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  too.    She  married 
one  of  the  Reid  boys.    You  know  the  Reid  record  shop? 

ASB:       Yes. 

FLR:        She  married  one  of  those  boys.    And  she  has  a  son  and  a  daughter.     But  she 
went  mostly  by  her  maiden  name,   which  was  Terrell.     I  never  knew  the 
Terrell  family.    They  lived  out  on  the  hill  somewhere  out  there  where  John 
Fisher  lived.    Anyway,   her  and  my  wife  organized  this  group.    They  were 
bolhCalifornians  —  and  one  of  the  things,   you  had  to  be  born  in  California 
in  order  to  belong  to  this.    Maybe  Daughters  of  California  —  something  like 
that.     I  said  the  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,   but  I  think  that's  a  White 
organization.    They  organized  it,   but  they  didn't  have  too  much  success 
with  it.     when  you  get  down  to  it,   there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  Black  people  here 
that  weren't  born  in  California.    And  that  was  one  of  the  requirements,  to 
be  born  in  California.      So  that  club  didn't  last. 

ASB:       Now  what  would  hove  been  the  purpose  of  the  club  had  they  got  enough 
members  to  coll  It  a  sufficient  organization? 

FLR:        Well,   the  aim  was  the  improvement  of  the  native-born  —  social  and,   you 
know.   Improvement  of  the  native-born.     Probably  would  have  been  more 
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FLR:        social  than  anything. 

ASB:       I  see. 

FLR:        They  had  socials  and  things  but  I  never  went.    When  they  organized,    I  was 

working  at  night.     I  worked  at  night  for  the  Post  Office  for  a  long,    long  time, 
Used  to  like  to  work  at  night.     I  don't  know  why,   but  I  did.    Well,  after  my 
wife  passed  —  my  wife  passed  in  1949  —  after  she  passed,   the  club  sort  of 
went  down.    And  Emma  wasn't  too  popular.     She  had  her  own  little  clique  of 
people  she  went  around  with.     I  don't  know  where  she  lived.     I  saw  her 
about  a  year  ago  at  the  Safeway,  there  at  DuBoce,  and  I  haven't  seen  her 
since. 

ASB:       You  mentioned  Dave  Ruggles.    Was  he  an  important  Black  figure  here  in 
San  Francisco? 

FLR:        Dave  was  at  everything  but  I  can't  remember  Dave  doing  anything,   except 
talking.    You  know  he  knew  San  Francisco,  knew  California,   he  knew 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco.    You  could  have  really  gotten  some  information 
out  of  him.    But  I  can't  remember  Dave  belonging  to  anything  or  doing  any- 
thing. 

ASB:       Did  they  own  their  own  home,   the  Ruggles? 

FLR:        Yes.    I'm  trying  to  think  whether  they  separated.    But  anyway  she  deeded 
that  home  and  they  were  incorporated.    And  that  home  was  the  property  of 
that  club.    Dave  died  up  here  on  Ellis  Street.    Smith,   he  lived  with  Mamie 
Smith.    He  lived  with  her  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

ASB:       Never  remarried? 

FLR:        No. 

ASB:       We'll  edit  that  then.    (Laughs) 

FLR:        I'm  trying  to  think  —  Dave  .just  sort  of  went  out  of,    I  don't  know,   just 

disappeared  out  of  my  life.     I  can't  remember  when  he  passed  or  anything. 
I  know  he's  gone.     Both  the  Smiths  are  gone. 

ASB:       How  important  were  these  old  Black  pioneer  families  as  they  called  them- 
selves?   Did  they  have  a  lot  of  influence  or  did  they  just  go  around  bragging 
about  being  old  families? 

FLR:        No,  they  didn't  have  any  influence.    There  were  two  cliques.    Well,   it 
was  probably  three  cliques  here.     I  remember  when  I  first  came  here. 

END    TAPE    2:3:1 
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BEGIN    TAPE  2:3:2 

ASB:       Women's  clubs.    You  fold  me  there  were  two  cliques. 

FLR:        Oh,   yes.    There  were  --  well  I  say  they  were  society  cliques.    Now,   up  Powell, 
Powell  and  Mason,   the  streets  around  Clay  and  Hyde,   up  in  that  neighborhood, 
there  were  scattered  families  of  Black  people o 

ASB:       Down  in  what  we  call  the  Tenderloin  now? 

FLR:        Well,  actually  it's  above  the  Tenderloin  .     It's  on  a  hill,   up  that  hill.    Now,   the 
Third  Baptist  Church  used  to  be  at  Clay  and  Hyde,  and  it  centered  around  that.    I 
can't  think  of  names,   but  that  was  a  group  up  there.    And  then  there  was  a  group 
on  Fell  Street;    Sutter  and  Post  and  Geary  around,  we'll  say,   from  Divisadero 
back  to  Fillmore  or  even  back  to  as  far  as  Laguna  Street.    Because  there  were 
people  living  on  Geary  up  as  far  as  Laguna  Street,    So  there's  two  cliques.    And 
I  found  that  out  early.    We  would  go  to  social  things.     People  had  socials  in  their 
homes  in  those  days,   just  small  parties.    And  I  remember  this  girl  telling  me  that 
I  —  this  boy  and  I  were  single,   you  know,  and  we  got  acquainted  and  we  were  going 
around  —  and  she  said,   "Well,  you  either  have  to  stay  with  us  or  go  with  the  other 
group."    And  it  was  the  same  way  with  the  church  groups.    The  two  churches,  the 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist,  were  the  churches,  and  they  sort  of  separated  the  people. 
And  I  told  you  that  club  that  had  an  annual  big  affair  down  at  the. . . 

ASB:       TheCosmosClub. 

FLR:        The  CosmajClub.    Now  that  was  the  —  everybody  tried  to  belong  to  the  Cosmo  Clubo 
My  wife  was  very  active  in  that.    And  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  man,  do  you  know 
the  name  of  the  man  that  was  the  bigshot  in  it? 

ASB:       Lashley. 

FLR:        Lashley.     Lashley  was  a  member  of  Zion  Church,  and  he  and  my  wife  were  quite 
close.    She  liked  his  wife  very  much.    Well,   Lashley  was  the  kingpin.    He  was 
the  social  guy  of  San  Francisco.    And  there  were  several  clubs.    There  was  a 
mother's  club  at  the  Center.    They  were  an  entirely  different  group.    They  were 
mothers  that  had  young  babies.    And  they  all  sort  of  kept  to  themselves.    The  Cosmo 
Club  brought  in  everybody.    They  all  went  to  the  big  night  because  that  was  the 
night  to  show  off.    Lashley  worked  down  in  an  insurance  company.     I  don't  know 
what  insurance  company  he  worked  for,   but  Lashley  had  quite  a  way  with... 
he'd  get  big  White  people  to  sponsor  him   —  I  don't  know  who  they  were  in  those 
days,  not  city  officials,  but  society  people.    He  really  was  the  big  dog.    And 
you  had  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cosmo  Club  in  order  to  attend.     Once  in  a 
while  I  think  he'd  give  out  invitations  to  non -members.    But  if  you  were  a 
memberand  dropped  out,   you'd  never  become  a  member  again.    You'd  never 
attend  their  social  affairs. 
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ASB:        Now,   how  did  you  go  obout  becoming  a  member? 

FLR:        Well,   you  just  joined.     I  think  it  was  ten  dollars  a  year. 

ASB:        I  see. 

FLR:        No  meetings.    The  only  thing  was  this  big  thing.    And  he   was  very  popular 
with  the  young  girls.    He'd  have  half  a  dozen  young  girls  make  up  his 
invitations  for  him  and  give  this  thing.    And  that  was  the  big  club.     But 
the  best  minor  clubs  were  like  the  Mother's  Club  —  they  were  the  set, 
as  I  say,   they  bad  youngsters  and  they  were  trying  to  do  things  that  would 
benefit  them  like  talking  about  day  care  centers  for  children.    That  was  one 
of  the  subjects  I  remember.     I  don't  remember  too  much  about  them  because 
I  didn't  have  contact  with  them. 

ASB:        What  kind  of  organization  would  a  poor,  working  class  Negro  join? 

FLR:        Let's  see.    Jack's  Club  was  the  first  club.    That's  where  —  that  was  their 
club,  a  bar. 

ASB:       Some  type  of  a  saloon. 

FLR:        Yes,  and  then  Gentleman  Jim,   that  other  club  up  there.     I  can't  think,    I 

just  call  it  Gentleman  Jim.    That's  where  the...    And  then  Peggy  Armstrong 
came  along  later  with  the  Plantation.    And  there  were  a  lot  of  gambling 
houses. 

ASB:       Were  they  located  on  Fillmore?     In  that  area? 

FLR:        No,   one  was  out  in  what  they  call  Cow  Hollow,   Union  Street,   way  out  there. 
Now  that  was  a  different  breed  of  people,  too.    The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry 
was  stationed  in  the  Philippines.    And  so  a  lot  of  these  Black  men  had  married 
Philippino  women.    And  when  they  came  back  to  the  states  they  sort  of  kept 
to  themselves  and  made  a  little  separate,  well,   settlement.    Only  four  or 
five  of  them,   but  they  had  enough  children  and  everything  to  make  up  a 
society  for  themselves.    And  they  kept  to  their  homes.  (Do  you  smell  something?) 

ASB:       No. 

FLR:        Seems  like  I  smell  something  burning,   but  I'm  quite  sure  she  didn't  leave 

anything  going.     But  anyway,   that  group,   once  in  a  while  I'd  run  into  some 
of  that  group.    Now,    I  knew  a  couple  of  the  men.     Browning,    I  met  him 
while  drinking.     He  liked  his  liquor,  and  I  liked  my  liquor,   and  I  met  him 
one  day.    And   I  knew  him  and  went  to  his  house  a  couple  of  times.    But  it 
was  sort  of  off  limits,   you  know;  unless  you  knew  the  family  you  didn't  go 
over  there.    So  there  was  actually  no  club  activity.    The 
Club,  they  started  a  social  club;  then  they  saw  the  need  for  scholarships, 
so  they  would  give  entertainments  and  try  to  raise  mor^ei)  o-kwC   ^  ivC 
away  hundred  dollar  scholarships  and  fifty  dollar  scholarships.    Started  on 
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FLR:  a  very  modest  scale.  I  don't  know  howmuch  they  give  now,  but  they  have 
a  big  luncheon  every  year,  once  a  year  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  You  know 
about  that,  don't  you? 

ASB:       I'd  heard  about  it.     I  was  wondering,   most  of  the  clubs  that  organized  at 
the  Center,  were  they  essentially  social  organizations? 

FLR:        Oh,   most  of  them  were,   yes.    Social  for  their  members.    Or  the  athletes. 
Let's  say  the  Ramblers'  Club.     I  organized  the  Ramblers'  Club  and  we 
started  out  mostly  social  and  basketball.    Basketball  was  one  of  the  big 
things  with  the  Ramblers,  and  boxing. 

ASB:       You  mentioned  the  Carpenters'  Club.    Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about 
those  functions?    What  were  they  like?    How  would  you  describe  them? 

FLR:        Well,   it  was,    I'd  say,  a  state  affair.    They'd  give  them  at  the  Shriner's 

Hall  on  —  where's  the  Shriner's  Hall?  —  Van   Ness  and  Sutter,    I  guess  it 
is.     In  this  huge  place,  and  they'd  have  a  small  program  and  dance  and 
the  big  thing  was  the  grand  march.    Well,   you  know  what  a  grand  march 
Is.  That  was  the  big  thing;  give  the  women  a  chance  to  dress  up  and  the 
men  would  dress  up  In  their  tuxes. 

ASB:       Now,   how  would  the  grand  march  proceed? 

FLR:        I  think  they'd  holler,   "Get  your  partner  for  the  grand  march."    Naturally 
Lashley  and  his  wife  would  lead  It.    They'd  be  facing  the  stage  and  then 
they'd  go  around  the  hall  three  or  four  times,  and  then  they'd  split  up  and 
go  down  and  split  around.    You  know,   made  a  ceremony  out  of  it.    And  that 
was  it.    That  was  always  the  close  of  the  dance.    Dances  closed  at  twelve 
and  one  o'clock.     Not  later  than  one.    Mostly  twelve  o'clock  in  those  days. 

ASB:       Was  alcohol  served? 

FLR:        They  had  punch. 

ASB:      Just  punch? 

FLR:        Yes,  and  you'd  bring  your  liquor.    You  see  part  of  that  time  was  during 
prohibition.     But  everybody  had  their  own  liquor. 

ASB:       What  type  of  dances  and  what  type  of  music  did  they  have? 

FLR:        Oh,  there  was  a  lot  of  waltzes  played  and  two-steps.    Those  kinds  of  things. 
You  held  onto  your  partner.    Everything  was  body  contact  dancing.    The 
Cosmos  was  out  of  circulation  by  the  time  the  Charleston  came  in.     I  can't 
remember  any  of  those.    I  remember  they  used  to  play  the  Missouri  Waltz 
because  I  used  to  like  to  do  the  Missouri  Waltz.    Oh,   it's  such  a  beautiful,  . 
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FLR:        play  that  and  you  start  off  waltzing  and  you  glide  your  partner.     I  don't 
suppose  I'd  be  able  to  do  It  now  because  I  haven't  done  It  for  so  long. 
(Laughs) 

ASB:       What  other  dances  —  I  know  this  goes  back  a  while  —  but  what  other 
dances  were  popular  with  Negroes? 

FLR:        The  Elks  Lodge  would  give  a  dance,  that  was  a  big  dance.    And  social 
groups  would  give  dances.    But  there  weren't  so  many  dances.    A  lot  of 
little  dances,   but  the  little  dances  were  at  the  Center  for  ten  cents. 
Usually  ten  or  fifteen  cents.    And  they  did  a  lot  of  dancing  in  homes; 
parties. 

ASB:       What  kind  of  dancing  was  done? 

FLR:        Oh.    The  dancing? 

ASB:       Yes. 

FLR:        Body  contact  dancing.    Tango  and  the  two-step  and  the  waltz.    Standard 
things. 

ASB:       Were  lodges  Important  for  Negroes  In  San  Francisco? 

FLR:        No.    The  Elks  Lodge  was. ..  and  the  Masonic  Lodge  was  always. ..  Masonic 
Lodge  has  been  the  strongest  lodge.    But  you  don't  know  much  about  them 
because  they  keep  to  themselves  and  they're  all  secret. 

ASB:  Now  was  that  the  Golden  Gate  Masonic  Lodge? 

FLR:  I  really  don't  know. 

ASB:  Were  you  a  member  of  any  lodges? 

FLR:  No. 

ASB:  Never  have  been? 

FLR:        No.     I  was  In  the  Elks  Lodge,   but  I  dropped  out  on  account  of  personal 
reasons. 

ASB:       I  don't  want  you  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  lodge,   but  what  were  some  of 
the  things  that  happened  in  the  lodge?    What  were  their  purposes? 

FLR:        Oh,   It's  a  mostly  good-time  lodge. 

ASB:       Social? 

FLR:        Social,   yes.     Let's  see,   "charity  Is  the  greatest  of  all..."    What's  that 
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FLR:        quote?    The  Psalms?    Faith,   hope  and  charity  as  a  motto.    So,   they  used 
to  give  away  baskets  during  Thanksgiving  time  or  Christmas.    Actually 
that  lodge  is  mostly  social,  the  Elks,   because  they  lead  up  to  the  annual 
convention.     It  would  be  in  some  city,  and  as  many  members  as  could  go 
would  go;  they  had  it  here  a  couple  of  times.    They  say  it's  practically  all 
social.    There's  no  benefits  from  the  Elks  Lodge. 

ASB:       You  didn't  have  any  burial  or  sickness  benefits? 

FLR:        No,   no.    Nothing  like  that. 

ASB:       Was  it  expensive  to  join,  to  become  a  member? 

FLR:        No,   it  wasn't.     I  can't  remember  now,   it  wasn't  expensive  though,   anyway. 
It  was  like  fifteen  dollars  joining  fee  and  a  little  a  month.    Very  inexpensive, 

ASB:       Was  it  difficult  to  become  a  member? 

FLR:        No.    They  had  a  rough  —  well,    I  wouldn't  say  rough  because  I've  been 

initiated  into  three  things.    But  they  have  a  pretty  good  initiation  ceremony. 

ASB:        Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  NAACP? 

FLR:        Oh,   yes,   yes.     I  was  a  board  member  when  Mrs.  Davison  was  their  President. 
This  was  long,    long  years  ago.    Goes  back  to  the  thirties,   the  early  thirties. 
I  was  quite  active  in  the  NAACP.    As  I  say,   I  was  a  board  member.    Then 
the  Communist  Party  came  along.    And  they  joined  it  and  they  got  in  there 
and  they  began  running  things  the     way  I  didn't  see  it.     In  fact,  they  were 
labeled  communist  at  one  time,   long  time  ago.    Belinda  Davison  was 
president  when  I  was...    And  this  fellow  who  just  made  a  judge,   he  was 
president. 

ASB:      Cecil  Poole? 

FLR:        Cecil  Poole,   yes.     I  had  got  off  the  board  by  then,   but  I  still  keep  up  my 
membership;  I've  always  kept  up  my  membership  because  I  believe  In  the 
organization.     I  contribute  any  time  there's  an  appeal.    This  last  thing  I 
contributed  too.     But  as  far  as  being  active,   I  haven't  been  active  for 
twenty-five  years,    I  guess. 

ASB:      When  you  first  became  a  member,  when  you  went  on  the  board,  when  Miss 
Davison  was  president,  what  were  some  of  the  things  that  you... 

FLR:        Tried  to  do?    Well,  one  of  the  things  was  housing.    That  was  the  main  thing, 
and  jobs.        I  remember  Reverend  Byers  was  very  interested  in  the  National 
Association  and  he  wrote  letters  to  a  lot  of  big  firms  here.     Levi  Strauss,    I 
remember  that.    Levi  Strauss  hired  my  step-daughter  on  a  trial  basis  to  see 
if  they  could  put...    And  they  had  Mexicans  and  Samoans  in  at  the  time. 
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FLR:        and  you  know.   Whites.     But  they  put  her  on  and  taught  her  how  to  run  a 
machine.    Mostly  working  a  machine  at  Levi  Strauss  and  she  worked  there 
for  a  couple  of  years.    And  then  they  took  on  a  couple  more  Colored  girls. 
But  I  don't  know  how  it...    well,   it  broke  the  barrier  there.    And  PG&E. 
He  went  to  them.     I  don't  think  it  was  him,    I  think  it  was  the  Catholic 
priest,  that  got  Buc'<y  Williams  a  job  at  PG&E.     But  that  was  the  work  of 
the  National  Association.    Housing  and  trying  to  break  down  the  barriers 
so  that  Negroes  could  rent  and  buy  and  get  jobs.    That  was  the  main  problem 
here.    That  picture,   burning  of  the  mortgage,   did  you  heai^out  how  the 
Divisadero  Street  Merchants'  Association  was  going  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage on  the  building  we  had  on  Divisadero  Street?    Well,  that  did  a  lot 
to  bring  the  Negroes  together. 

ASB:       Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  that? 

FLR:        Yes.     I  wish  I  could  think  of  his  name.     It  was  the  Divisadero  Street 
Merchants'  Association. 

ASB:       These  were  White  merchants? 

FLR:        Yes,   White  merchants.    There  weren't  any  Negro  businesses  on  the  street  at 

all.     in  fact,  there  weren't  any  Negro  businesses  here  except  barbershops  and 
one  cleaning  place  and  a  couple  of  bars.    There  was  a  lot  of  gambling  done, 
but  in,   you  know,  strictly  private  places.     But  anyway,   they  bought  this 
building.    They  started  on  Fairn,   in  the  alley  on  Fairn;  and  then  they  moved 
down  to  Geary  Street  and  Reverend  Byers  got  a  chance  to  buy  this  building. 
And  they  moved  out  there  and  the  Merchants  got  a  petition  to  try  to  keep 
us  from  opening  at  that  time.    They  couldn't  do  that  because  it  was  a  zoned 
business  street.    And  then  the  Anglo-Callfornia  Bank  had  the  mortgage  on 
the  building  and  they  let  it  slide.    Bill  Jeffries  was  the  treasurer,  supposed 
to  pay  those  mortgage  payments,  and  they  let  it  slide,    I  don't  know,  there 
was  a  ten-day  grace  or  something, and  they  let  it  slide.    Well,   let  It  ride 
and  you  can  let  it  get  too  much  behind.    And  boy,   they  started  foreclosure. 
So  when  they  do  that,   you  know,  the  whole  amount  becomes  due.     It 
wasn't  too  much.    But  it  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  at  that  time.    So  they 
borrowed  ten  dollars  from  each  family  or  a  donation  from  each  family.     I 
think  it  was  ten  dollars.     I  was  having  a  hard  time.     I  was  working  at  the 
Post  Office  then,   but  I  was  having  a  hard  time  getting  by  because  I  had 
five  kids.    But  man,  they  came  up  with  that  money  and  that's  the  burning 
of  that  mortgage.    They  paid  that  mortgage  off  and  they  gave  Black  people 
a  note  for  the  ten  dollars  or  whatever.    And  a  lot  of  them  just  donated, 
I  remember  Joe  Foreman  and  J.  Minor  Thompson.     I  remember  he  got  all 
interested  in  it.    J.  Minor  Thompson.    You  ever  hear  of  that  name? 

ASB:       Oh,  yes. 

FLR:        Yes,    I'd  forgotten  all  about  him. 


■ 
■ 
I 

■ 
■ 
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ASB:       I  was  going  to  bring  it  up  to  you  after  a  while. 

FLR:  Yes.  J.  Minor  Thompson.  Man,  he  was  hot.  And  he  got  in  the  spirit 
of  that  fight  and  worked!  Got  him  interested  in  the  Center.  And  you 
see  the  results.  We  paid  that  mortgage  off.  But  they  still  didn't  want 
them  on  Divisadero  Street.  But  they  stayed  there.  The  NAACP  was  — 
well,  they  didn't  do  too  much  because  the  same  people  working  for  the 
Center  were  the  same  people  that  were  in  the  NAACP. 

ASB:       You  mentioned  Belinda   Davison, and  I  was  wondering,   did  you  know  Stewart 
Davison  as  well? 

FLR:        Yes.    He  was  one  of  the  first  guys  I  met  when  I  came  to  California.    They 

were  kind  of  stand-offish  people.    Stewart  was  individual.    Their  mother  — 
I  never  knew  their  mother,   but  their  mother  was  a  medium.    She  was  a 
fortune  fdler.  And  they  had  money.    There  was  two  daughters,   Belinda  and. .  . 

ASB:       Ophelia? 

FLR:        Ophelia,  yes,  Davison.    Well,  Stewart  was  going  to  school,  he  wasn't  a 
doctor  when  I  first  come  here.    He  was  going  to  California,  or  wherever 
it  was  the  medical  school  he  was  going  to.    And  I  met  him  at  a  party.    We 
went  to  a  party.    Somebody  invited  us  to  a  party  and  we  met  him..    But  not 
his  sister,   just  him.    His  sisters  didn't  go  around.    He's  the  only  one  that 
went  around.    He  used  to  gang  around  with  the  boys.     I  used  to  think  he  was 
shy,  but  he  wasn't  shy,   he  was  just  snooty.    Well,  anyway,  when  he 
practiced  he  went  up  to  North  Beach  up  there.    And  I  understand  his 
specialty  was  venereal  disease  once.    Women  up  there. 
I  went  to  him  once;  Sands  told  me  to  go  up  there  to  get  a  certificate.     I 
was  off  sick  a  couple  of  days,  and  if  you're  out  over  two  days  you  had  to 
get  a  doctor's  certificate.     Well,   I  didn't  have  a  doctor  so  Sands  told  me 
to  go  up  there  and  Stewart  would  let  me  have  a  prescription.    So  I  went 
up,  and  he  said,   "Well,  what's  the  matter?"     I  told  him  I  had  a  cold.    He 
took  my  fever  and  he  said,   "Oh,   you  have  to  stay  off  another  day."    And 
he  kept  me  off  for  about  five  days  and  I  got  tired  of  that,   you  know,   because 
I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  those  sick  days.    And  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  work.    Well,   he  took  my  fever  and  said,   "Come  back  tomorrow." 
So  I  went  on  back  to  work,   you  know,  and  told  them  the  sick  leave  was 
over.    And  I  went  back  to  him  and  finally  I  told  him  I  was  back  at  work, 
you  know,    I  couldn't  afford  to  lose  those  sick  days,   so  he  signed  the  sick 
leave  and  then  I  asked  him  how  much  I  owed  him.    And  he  soys,   "Well, 
put  whatever  you  think  it's  worth  on  the  desk  over  there."    And,  well,    I 
hate  to  criticize  him,  especially  the  poor  guy  is  gone  to  his  reward  but, 
boy,  that...     I  have  a  desk  back  in  the  bedroom,  sometimes  it's  piled  up 
with  junk  like  that.    And  that's  the  way  Stewart's  desk  was  piled  up.     It 
was  a  junky  office  and.  . .    So,    I  think  I  gave  him  three  or  four  dollars,    I 
forget  what  it  was.    You  could  go  to  a  doctor  for  a  dollar  in  those  days. 
We  had  one  Colored  doctor  here;  he  just  couldn't  make  it,   went  back  to 
North  Carolina. 
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ASB:       Do  you  remember  his  name? 

FLR:        No,    I  can't.    His  wife  and  daughter,   they  stayed  out  here.    And  one  of 
his  daughters  got  married.     I  think  she  still  lives  in  Berkeley;  the  family 
moved  to  Berkeley.    Funny  I  can't  remember  that  man's  name  because  I 
was  his  only  patient  that  worked      [Unintelligible] 
his  name,  but  he  went  back  to  North  Carolina.    He  was  a  good  doctor,  too. 

ASB:       Do  you  know  much  about  the  Davisons'  parents?    You  say  his  mother  was  a 
medium.    What  about  the  father? 

FLR:        Didn't  know  anything  about  the  father.     I  think  they  were  all  born  up  in 
Alaska.     I  think  she  lived  in  Alaska  and  then  they  moved  down  here. 

ASB:       Along  with  the  two  children,   Stewart  and. .  . 

FLR:        And  the  two  girls,   yes.    As  I  say,    I  never  saw  the  mother  because  she  never 
went  around  anyplace.    Ophelia  was  very  active  in  that  mission  over  at 
Bush  and  Lyon  Street,   St.  Benedict  Mission.    That's  where  I  met  her.     But 
I  never  kept  up  with  St-ewart,   you  know.    He  was  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least.    Vffy  peculiar. 

ASB:        In  what  way  in  particular? 

FLR:        Well,   I  say  he  was  snooty.    You  know,  that's  my  interpretation,  that  he 
was  snooty.    But  other  guys  say  that  he  was  fine.    So  he  might  have  been 
just  shy.    But  he  wouldn't  talk.    He  loved  to  play  golf.    But  the  guys  thit 
played  golf  with  him  didn't  have  anything  to  say  against  him.    Dr.  Nixon 
played  golf  with  him.    He  was  interested  in  the  Colored  golf  tournament. 
I  think  they  had  a  tournament  here  at  one  time        [Unintelligible] 
several  down  in  Los  Angeles.    But  Stewart  and  I  never  could  make  it.    As 
I  say,   I  thought  he  was  snooty,  but  it  might     have  been  he  was  just  shy. 

ASB:       Was  skin  color  important  at  all  among  San  Francisco  Negroes  in  determining 
relationships  and  associations? 

FLR:        No,   I  don't  think  so.    Backhome  in  Parsons,   it  was.    A  guy,  well,  he  wasn't 
Black  but  he  was  brown -skinned,   you  know  what  he  did?    He  organized  a 
tennis  club.    You  know  what  he  called  it?    The  Blue  Vein  Society  Club. 
And  you  couldn't  see  any  blue  veins  in  him.    (Laughs)    But  that's  what  he 
called  it.    The  Blue  Vein  Society.    And  color  was,   oh  back  there,   it  was 
something! 

ASB:       But  you  didn't  find  that  true  out  here? 

FLR:        No,   no.     It  was  in  Oakland  to  a  certain  degree,   but  I  never  went  to  Oakland 
too  much. 

ASB:        Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  founding  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center. 
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FLR:        Yes,   yes. 

ASB:        vVhy  was  It  established? 

FLR:        Well,   there  was  a  recreation  club  over  at  the  Presidio.     But  there  was  so 
many  Negroes  going  through  here  going  to  war.    And,  when  the  war  was 
over,  they  closed  out  this  recreation  club.     Let's  see,  was  there  furniture? 
I  think  there  was  furniture,   and  money,   you  know,   left  over.    And 
Katherine's  mother,   Mrs.  Stewart,   had  been  Interested  in  that  so  she 
brought  it  up;  I  think  she  brought  it  up  with  Reverend  Byers  and  several 
other  people.    And  it  was  her  idea.    Mrs.  McCant  Stewart's  idea  to 
build  this,  as  far  as  I  know.    So,  they  secured  this  money  from  that  fund 
and  they  rented  this  place,   the  ground  flat  over  on  Farren  Avenue,   over 
there  In  the  alley.    And  they  put  In  this  furniture.     It  wasn't  much,   it 
was  just  pieces  like  this    [Unintelligible]      And   they  called   it   a   recreation 
center,   because  that  had  been  the  name  of  it  bock  then.    All  the  ministers 
got  interested  in  It,  but  none  of  them  took  an  active  part  in  it  except  to 
talk  about  it  in  their  pulpit.    But  Reverend  Byers  took  an  active  part. 
Him  and  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Reese,   Mrs,  Simmons,  and  Bob's  mother 
Mrs.  Fllppin.    And  J.  H.  Fisher  was  another  one.    And  that's  the  way  it 
was  born,   from  the  funds  left  over  from  this  recreation  center.    And  it 
just  kept  growing.     It  was  some  place  for  Colored  people  to  go  and  meet 
each  other. 

ASB:       Now  why  couldn't  they  go  to  established  centers,   the  Jewish  centers, 
the  YMCA? 

FLR:        No  chance,   no  chance.    They  couldn't  belong  to  the  San  Francisco  Boys' 
Club,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  liberal  clubs  I  know  of.    They  weren't 
taking  any  Negro  boys.    The  YMCA,   you  couldn't  even  go  in  the  lobby. 
The  YVVCA  was  tolerant,   but  they  weren't  taking  them  in  as  members. 
So,   it  was  just  a  segregated  thing. 

ASB:       How  about     the  Jewish  Community  Center,   places  like  that? 

FLR:        Jewish,   It  was  just  lately  that  they  broke  down  their  barriers  and  let 

Negroes  in;  I  think  Negroes  can  join  now.     But  then  they  were  strictly 
Wliite.    And,    I'll  say  this  for  them,  they  were  strictly  Jewish  White.    They 
had,  and  still  now  have,  strict  rules  as  far  as  I  know.     I  haven't  been  over 
there  in  a  long  time.    The  director  over  there  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  I 
used  to  go  in  there  to  see  him;  if  I  had  a  problem  I'd  go  in  and  I'd  talk  to 
him.    Same  way  out  at  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  Club.    The  director  out 
there  and   I  were  friends,  and  I  used  to  go  and  talk  things.     I  like  to  talk 
to  people  that  I  can  learn  something  from,  and  they  were  professionals  in 
the  recreation  work;  so  I  had,   not  a  close  contact,   but  I  had  talking 
contact  with  them.     I  could  go  and  see  them  any  time  I  wanted  to.    There 
was  no  such  thing  as  you  joining  a  recreation  center,  any  of  them. 
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ASB:        Now  how  did  you  get  involved  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community 
Center? 

FLR:        Well,  through  my  wife.    As  I  say,  they  moved  to  Geary  Street  and  I  was 
working  nights  at  the  time  and  I  used  to  come  down  sometime  in  the  day 
and  go  in  there  and  read  books.    Go  in  there  and  read,  and  Reverend 
Byers  and  I  used  to  talk.    They  started  having  kids  come  in;  that's  when  I 
got  Interested.    And  I  put  on  a  program  in  the  basement  because  they  had 
the  basement  and  they  had  one  mat,   just  one  mat.     So  I  taught  kids  how  to 
tumble.    They  had  this  low  ceiling,   it  must  have  been  barely  eight  foot 
ceiling^and  the     only  thing  you  could  do  was  tumble.     So  we  tumbled 
and  I  had     [Unintelligible]      for   them.      We   called   it   the   Center   Athletic 
Club.    We  didn't  do  anything  athletic,   but. . .     I  remember  we  put  on  a 
demonstration  one  night  and  I  was  teaching  the  kids  how  to  swim;  we  had 
a  brand  new  galvanized  tub.    The  way  I  taught  swimming,   the  first  thing  you 
do  is  get  your  head  down  there  and  open  your  eyes  in  that  water.     So  one 
of  the  demonstrations  I  had  was  I  got  in  this  tub  with  my  head  down,  and 
stood  on  my  head  in  this  water.    And  I  did  this  on  purpose  to  demonstrate 
to  the  kids,  you  know,  that  they  could  open  their  eyes  in  the  water.    Well, 
once  they  opened  their  eyes  in  the  water,   you  take  them  to  a  pool  In  the 
shallow  water  and  let  them  do  that  and  then  show  them  how  they  can  float  — 
how  the  water  will  bounce  them  up.     It's  easy  to  teach  swimming  If  you  teach 
it  that  way.    The  hardestthing  Is  making  them  open  their  eyes.     I  used  to 
get  a  group  of  kids  and  tell  them  all,   i  says,   "Now  we're  going  to  teach 
you  how  to  swim,   but  if  you  are  not  going  to  open  your  eyes  and  look  down 
at  that  water,   get  out  of  the  class."    Well,  that  was  a  challenge  to  a  lot 
of  those  kids.    They'd  fight  you,   you  know.    So  I  taught  a  lot  of  kids  to 
swim  that  way. 

ASB:       What  were  some  of  the  early  programs  of  the  Center?    I  understand  you 
became  a  director  of  boys  at  the  Center? 

FLR:        Yes. 

ASB;       You  organized  clubs,   I  understand. 

FLR:        Yes.     I  organized  classes.     I  believe  in  that.     Group  buddy  system.    The 

first  club  I  organized,    I  was  trying  to  think,    I  just  had  the  stuff  down  looking 
through  It  down  in  the  garage.     Kids  want  to  be  active  and  that  was  the 
thing.    We  played  games  and  we'd  work  up  to  basketball.     I  never  fooled 
with  football  because  they  got  football  at  school.    There's  a  dodge  ball 
gome,  that  was  a  very  active  game.    A  couple  of  basketballs  and.  .  ,  you 
know  what  dodge  ball  is,  don't  you? 

ASB:       Yes. 

FLR:        This  was  after  we  got  to  Divisadero  Street.     We  couldn't  do  anything  on  Geary 
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FLR:        Street  because  the  room  was  very  little.    Well,    I  guess  it  was  longer  and 
just  about  this  width.    But  it  was  longer.    And  there  was  not  much  you 
could  do  down  there.    So  I  taught  them  to  tumble  and  how  to  turn  hand 
flips  and  those  kinds  of  things.    But  when  we  got  to  the  other,  we 
increased.     Kids  find  out  where  there's  activities,   they  come.    So,   we 
put  up  a  hoop  in  the  back.     It  was,    I  guess  it  was  probably  fifteen  feet. 
Still  couldn't  play  basketball,   but  you  could  shoot  for  the  basket.    And 
dodge  ball  was  the  biggest  thing  we  did  there.    And  we  went  into  boxing. 
And  then,    I  sorted  these  guys  out  in  age  groups.    You  got  to  keep    them  in 
their  own  age  groups.    And  that's  when  the  clubs  started.    Organize  a 
club,   for  the  little  kids,  organize  a  club  for  the  in-between,  and  organize 
a  club  for  the  big  ones.    We  had  as  many  as  five  clubs  there  together.     I 
don't  know  what  we'd  call  them  now,   but  just  give  them  a  name.    The 
Ramblers'  Club  Is  the  only  one  that  lasted.    There's  another  club,  and  not 
one  of  those  members  of  that  club  now  I  think  was  ever  in  the  Center. 
I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  it  now.    They  were  active  until  this  boy 
died.    He  used  to  keep  them  together.     It's  usually  two  or  three  boys 
that  will  hold  a  club  together  as  leaders.     I'm  trying  to  think  of. . . 
Claude  McWIIIiams.    Now  he  was  a  start  at  Thomas  High  School.    He 
was  quite  a  leader  and  he  used  to  come.    And  we  hod  track  teams.    We 
took  on  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  and  individual  clubs  here  In  the  city. 
We  entered  in  the  basketball  leagues.    And  boxing,   amateur  boxing;  the 
Examiner  put  on  a  Golden  Gloves,  and  we'd  go  into  the  Golden  Gloves. 
We  did  all  those  things.    Because  we  had  the  kids  to  do  It.    We  had  a 
couple  of  Golden  Gloves  champions.    One  guy,   I  can't  think  of  his 
name,   he  had  a  left  hook,   he  was  left-handed  and  he   [Unintelligible] 
with  his  right.    And  boy,  that  left  jab!     Ooph!     The  reason  I  say  ooph 
is  because  I  boxed  with  him  one  night.    And  I  got  one  on  the  chin.  (Laughs) 

ASB:       Was  Robert     [Unintelligible]    active? 

FLR:        No.    He  come  to  the  Center  once.    Smoke  Frances  was,   well,   he  was 

a  star.    He  was  a  O.J.  Simpson  type  of  guy.    He  was  good,   and  he  knew 
he  was  good.    He  was  really  good.    He  was  a  good  football  player.    And, 
he  got  a  dirty  deal  with  California.    He  went  to  California,  and  I  don't 
think  he  played  not  one  season, 

ASB:       That's  what  I  heard. 

FLR:        Wolf  Gordon  was  one  other  star  before  Smoke  Francis  came  along.    Smoke 
Francis  was  an  individual  and,  as  I  soy,   he  was  good.    He  was  really  good, 
and  he  knew  he  was  good.    He  started  at  Poly.    Was  it  Poly?    Yes,   it  was 
Poly. 

ASB:       What  were  some  of  the  early  problems  aside  from  getting  a  building  and 
funding  for  the  Center? 
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FLR:        Money  was  the  biggest  problem  they  ever  hod  there.     I  worked  for  them, 
oh,   two  years  volunteer.     I  put  together  this  program  and  I  never  got  a 
nickel.    Didn't  get  my  expenses  money.     I  remember  taking  these  kids 
ac't'oss  the  Bay  and  had  to  pay  some  of  their  fares,  you  know.    And  I 
went  to  Reverend  Byers  and  asked  him  for  some  money  for  the  expenses. 
And  he  told  me,   he  said,   "We  haven't  got  it."    He  used  to  call  me 
Brother  Ritchardson.    "Brother  RItchardson,  that's  your  good  deed."    So, 
when  I  went  to  work  at  night  I  quit  the  Center.    And  then  I  got  bock  on 
days.    I  hod  to  work  in  those  days  because  the  kids  were  getting  big, 
and  one  time  I  had  three  jobs.     I  used  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  over  at  the  Baker  Hotel  on  Polk  Street.      QnterruptiorT^ 
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FLR:        Originally  I'm  from  Kansas,  and  when  I  retired  I  went  back  there  thinking 
I  would  live  in  this  small  town  —  population  is  around  twenty-five  thousand 
Parsons,   Kansas.    And  I  rrrade  a  mistake,   it  was  good  that  I  did,    I  went 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  about  this  time  of  year.    And  the  first 
day  I  got  there,   it  snowed.     I  had  a  cousin  back  there,  she  loaned  me 
her  machine,   her  car,  and  I  got  up  without  trying  the  car  out,   got  up 
one  morning  to  go  to  seven  o'clock  mass  at  church  and  the  car  didn't 
have  — well,   it  had  good  tires  on  it  but... 

LB:  No  snow  tires.    Oh,   boy. 

FLR:        It  slid.    Then  I  looked  at,  oh,   four  or  five  houses  there.    One  house  I 

loved.     It  had  just  been  renovated,  there  was  a   huge  land.     Land  of  course 
back  there  is  much  cheaper  than  it  is  out  here.    And  I  forget  now  what 
the  price  was,   but  it  was  a  ridiculous  price  in  comparison  to  the  some 
amount  of  land.    And  the  house  —  there  was  an  old  fashioned  barn  in  the 
back  there  they  had  converted  into  a  garage,  and  a  space  you  drive  your 
car  in  the  back.    Oh,  it  was  like  an  estate.    And  I  loved  that  place. 
But  I  was  there,  oh,  about  two  weeks,   and  it  snowed  every  day  I  was  there. 
And  It  was  cold  and  I've  been  used  to  California  for  so  long. 

LB:  So  that  changed  your  mind. 

FLR:        I  said,  "To  heck  with  this." 

LB:  When  I  go  back  to  New  York  in  the  winter  it's  the  same  thing.     I  remember 

those  cold  winters  and  hot  summers. 

FLR:         I've     only  been  to  New  York  in  the  summer  time  but,  boy,  they  had  a 
terrible  winter  back  there  this  year. 

LB:  Oh,   yes.     I  talked  with  my  family;  it's  been  really  bad. 


i 
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FLR:        But  when  you  don't  know  any  different  you  get  used  to  it.     I  mean  when 
you're  raised  there  and  live  there  all  your  life. 

LB:  And  then  the  kids  love  it,   too.    The  kids  don't  mind. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  get  the  spelling  of  your  name  right  because  I've 
seen  it  with  a  "T"  and  without  a  "T." 

FLR:       Well,  It's  with  the  T.    R-l-T-C-H-A-R-D-S-O-N. 

LB:  Okay,   So  we'll  have  to  change  that  in  the  transcript.    And  your  first  and 

middle  names? 

FLR:        Lea.    Franzy,   F-R-A-N-Z-Y.    And  Lea,   L-E-A.    That's  the  middle  name. 
I'm  telling  you  all    that  because  each  one  of  them  is  spelled  different. 

LB:  It's  a  good  thing  you  told  me  because  I  would  have  had  It  all  wrong. 

FLR:  I  don't  know  where  those  names  come  from.  I  think  that  the  first  two 
names  are  a  combination  of  relatives,  probably  the  German  Franz  and 
they  added  a  "Y"  to  it. 

LB:  You  had  German  relatives  as  well? 

FLR:        No.     But  I  meant  that  that's  where  they  started  out  with  that  first  name. 
Actually,    I  don't  know. 

LB:  What  were  your  mother's  and  grandmother's  names?     I  don't  think  we  have 

those. 

FLR:        Well,  one  grandmother's  name  was  Peterson.    And  on  the  other  side  It  was 
Oday. 

LB:  ^A4iich  was  the  one  that  raised  you? 

FLR:        Peterson.    Actually,    I  think  about  my  background,   my  childhood,    I  was 
like  Topsy  —  I  just  grew.    (Laughs)    My  wife  gets  so  angry  with  me  when 
I  describe  sometimes  how  I  had  to  scuffle  to  get  a  meal.    Today  it  would 
be  hustle,   but  in  those  days  I  scuffled.    But,   nevertheless,    I  had  a  good 
childhood  because  it  prepared  me  for  the  world. 

LB:  I  also  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  people  who  you  mentioned  In 

the  Interview.    You  know  we  want  to  follow  up  on  some  of  these  folks  and 
I  was  wondering  if  you  would  know  which  ones  still  have  relatives  in  the 
area?    You  mentioned  David  and  Irene  Ruggles.     I  wondered  if  they  had 
children? 
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FLR:        No,   they  didn't  have  any  children.    She  passed  before  he  did.    I'm 
trying  to  think  if  there  was  any  relatives  at  all,  and  I  can't  remember 
not  a  one. 

LB:  You  also  mentioned  Lashley  in  connection  with  the  Cosmos  Club.    Did 

he  have  any  relatives  left? 

FLR:        No.    He  was  from  the  East.     From  Washington,   D.C.    They  had  a  lot  of 
youngsters  around  them,   but  they  didn't  have  any  children  of  their  own. 
And  I  can't  remember  any  relatives  because  they  both  came  from  Washington, 
D.C.     I  can't  remember  any  relatives  at  all. 

LB:  You  also  mentioned  that  your  first  wife  was  active  with  Emma  Terrell  in 

organizing  the  California  Daughters  of  the  West. 

FLR:        What  was  it  —  Daughters...    You  see  there  was  a  White  organization,  and 
they  changed  the  name  just  a  little  bit.    Emma  Terrell  is  still  living? 

LB:  Oh,   she  is? 

FLR:        Yes.     I  don't  know  how  you  get  in  contact  with  her.     Lost  time  I  saw  her 
was  at  the  Safeway  store  on  Duboce  and  Market.    Emma  Terrell     —  that 
was  her  maiden  name.    Her  name  was  Reid.    She  married  one  of  the  Reids 
over  in  Berkeley.    One  of  that  family;  you  may  have  heard  of  him.     I 
started  to  say  quite  sure,   but  if  you  lived  here  you'd  know  him.     Reid's 
Record  Shop,  over  in  Berkeley.    She  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,   Emma. 

LB:  But  the  organization  is  not  active  anymore? 

FLR:        No.     It  just  didn't  catch  on.    Well,   the  reason  was  there  were  so  few 
people  that  were  born  in    California.    See,   one  of  the  requirements  to 
membership  was  you  had  to  be  born  in  California. 

LB:  And  there  weren't  that  many  that  were  born  here. 

FLR:        Weren't  that  many  to  support  her  organization? 

LB:  You  also  mentioned  the  Foremans. 

FLR:        Joe  Foreman?    Well,   you  know  about  his  daughter.    She  was  the  first  Black 
schoolteacher  in  San  Francisco.     She  started  at,  well,  she  taught  at  a 
Catholic  school,  then  went  into  the. . .     I  don't  know  what  she  does  now. 
But  anyway,   she  got  a  good  job.     I  don't  know  whether  she's  still  with  the 
school  system  or  out.     The  Foremans.     Let's  see  now.    Josephine  and  her 
husband  came  out  here  from  the  East.    Came  out  here  with  Joe  Louis  the 
first  time  Joe  Louis  came.    And  he  liked  it  so  well  he  stayed.    He  was 
the  first  Negro  to  drive  a  streetcar.    Did  you  know  that? 

LB:  I  think  I  had  read  about  it  in  one  of  the  interviews.     I  can't  remember 
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LB:  which  one  now. 

FLR:  Well,  everybody  knows  about  that.     I  mean  that's  easy.    The  Andersons? 

LB:  Yes,   one  of  the  Interviews  Is  with  Mrs.  Naomi... 

FLR:  Naomi  Johnson. 

LB:  And  she  speaks  about  her  sisters. 

FLR:  Yes,  well  one  of  her  sisters  Tabitha  was  an  attorney.  Quite  sure  she  was 
the  first  Negro  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  San  Francisco.  I  don't 
know  about  California,   but  she  was  the  first  in  San  Francisco. 

LB:  I  was  wondering  also,   Mr.  RItchardson,   if  you  might  have  photographs  from 

the  early  days  that  we  might  be  able  to  copy? 

FLR:        My  daughter  has  some.     I  had  some,  and  Broussard  gave  me  his  phone  number 
and  I  was  going  to  coll  him,   but  I    misplaced  the  card  that  I  had  It  on.    So, 
my  daughter  had  loaned  me  some  pictures.     I'm  trying  to  think.    Some  of 
those  pictures  I  knew  he  said  he  had  about  the  Center  from  Katherine  Fllppln. 
She  has  about  what  I  have. 

LB:  We  have  some  photographs  from  her  but  most  of  them  are  of  family. 

FLR:        Do  you  have  the  one  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center,   the 
burning  of  the  mortgage? 

LB:  No,   we  don't  have  that. 

FLR:  She  had  that,   Katherine  Flippln. 

LB:  Oh,  she  does?    Do  you  have  a  copy  of  It  as  well? 

FLR:  No,   but  my  daughter  has  a  copy.    My  daughter  lives  across  the  Bay. 

LB:  Do  you  think  we  might  be  able  to  get  In  contact  with  your  daughter  and 

copy  the  photographs? 

FLR:        Yes,  surely.     Let  me  get  you  her  phone.    She  was  living  in  Hayward.    She's 
living  in  Oakland  now.     I'll  get  her  address,     interruption] 

This  Is  her  address  and  phone  number. 

LB:  Thank  you  very  much. 

FLR:        How  about  Vivian  and  Myra  Simmons? 

LB:  I  don't  remember.    They  were  here  in  the  early  days? 
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FLR:        Yes.    They  were  here  before  I  was. 

LB:  David  Simmons  and  Myra? 

FLR:        Nfcv  Myra  and  Vivian.     I  was  trying  to  think.     Now,  one  of  the  nephews,    I 
think  he's  a  doctor,   M.D.     But  he  doesn't  live  in  San  Francisco.     I  don't 
know  where.    His  name  wouldn't  be  Simmons  because  he  wasn't  married. 

LB:  Do  you  have  an  address  or  phone  number  for  either  Vivian  or  Myra? 

FLR:        No.    Vivian  is  dead  and  I'm  quite  sure  Myra  is  dead,   too.    They  had  a 
niece  named  Pearl.     I  don't  know  what  Pearl's  name  was.     I  tell  you, 
Katherlne  Flippin  would  know  about  the  Simmons  because  when  she  first 
came  to  California  her  and  her  mother  lived  with  the  Simmons.    Chambers, 
Rocksford  Chambers.    Did  you  know  anything  about  them? 

LB:  No.     Rocksford? 

FLR:        R-O-X-E-R.    Chambers.     Now  that  family,   Mrs.  Chambers  Is  still  living 

and  they  have  two  daughters.    They  both  married  and  I  don't  know...    See, 
I've  been  out  of  circulation  for  about  twelve  years  and  I've  lost  track  of 
all  these  people.    They  used  to  be  social  friends. 

LB:  Do  you  remember  which  section  of  the  city  the  Simmons  or  the  Chambers 

lived? 

FLR:        I  can  tell  you  where  the  Chambers  are.     Unless  they  sold  that  place  they 

had  a  home  —  I  think  it's  two  or  three  flats  —  at  Bush  and  Lyon.     Bush  and 
Lyon,   the  second  house;  I  know  how  to  go  there,   but  I  don't  know  the  number. 
I  don't  know  the  number. 

LB:  Well,   that  will  help. 

FLR:       A  lot  of  people  know  them,  socially.    Chambers  was  a  big  church  man,   lodge 
man,  and  he  was  a  director  of  the  United  Security  Investment  Corporation 
and  he  was  very,  very  active  In  all  civic  affairs.    The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.     He  was  quite  active  In  San 
Francisco  In  the  early  days.     Paul  Gopaul,   Father  Paul  Gopaul.     You  know 
anything  about  him? 

LB:  No,   I  don't. 

FLR:        I  just  happen  to  have  something  that...    jlnterruption  1     I  hate  people  that 
don't  put  dates  on  material.     No,   that  goes  back,    I  don't  know  how  old  that 
is. 

LB:  And  this  Is  Father  Gopaul  here. 
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FLR:        Yes.     I  think  he's  teaching  someplace  in  Southern  California  now. 

LB:  What  do  you  feel  was  the  attitude  of  people  who  were  early  San  Franciscans 

when  a  great  number  of  Blacks  came  in  the  beginning  of  the  War? 

FLR:        Well,   it  was  quite  a  set  up  here.    They  were  very,  very  prejudiced.    The 
Germans  and  the  Irish  were  in  Eureka  Valley.     No  Negroes  could  possibly 
rent  or  buy  in  Eureka  Valley.    And  all  of  this  over  here,  out  San  Jose 
Avenue,   there  was  one  family  —  Daisy  Hewlett.     I  don't  know  what  ever 
happened  to  Daisy  Hewlett.    She  used  to  shine  shoes  downtowi . 

LB:  A  woman  shoeshine? 

FLR:        Yes.    Daisy  Hewlett.    Daisy  Hewlett  was,  well,  she  was  supposed  to  be  a 
lesbian.     I  say  supposed  to  be,   for  the  reason  I  don't  know  for  sure.    But, 
well  what  happened  is,    I  used  to  take  kids  to  camp  and  my  wife,   first 
wife,   used  to  take  kids  to  camp  and  Daisy  would  come  in  —  now  this  is 
very  confidential,   I  shouldn't  be  saying  it,  but  Daisy  would  come  in  and 
always  one  of  the  girls  would  spend  the  night  with  her.    She'd,  they  say, 
lure  kids  and  so  on,  one  kid  telling  another  and  so  it  got  out.    And  she 
was  kind  of  isolated  from  things.    She  wore  men's  clothes  after  she  grew  up 
and  then,  as  I  say,  she  was  a  bootblack  downtown.    Now,  to  get  back  to 
the  —  when  I  first  came  here,    I  came  here  in  1917.    You  could  go,   you 
could  eat  practically  anyplace  downtown  on  Market  Street.    You  could  go 
to  the  theaters.     None  of  that  kind  of  segregation.    But,   the  big  hotels, 
you  couldn't  go  In  the  big  hotels.    I  remember  Marian  Anderson  couldn't 
get  a  room  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel  when  she  first  come  here.    And  that 
tenor;  oh,   he  was  a  tenor,   I  can't  think  of  his  name.    He  come  here  and  he 
couldn't  get  a  room.    But  Noel  Sullivan  took  him  to  his  home.    He  stayed 
with  Noel  Sullivan.    And,   if  I'm  not  mistaken,   I  think  Marian  Anderson 
stayed  at  Sullivan's  home,   too.     Sullivan  wanted  to  be  a  singer.    He  was 
the  nephew  of  Senator  Phelan.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  Phelan? 

LB:  Yes. 

FLR:        Well,   the  Phelan  Building.    He  lived  at  2323  Hyde  Street.    The  number 

stuck,     it  had  been  a  convent  for  nuns.    The  fellow  was  a  great  Catholic,  and 
and  he  bought  that  place.    Well,  one  night  I'd  be  a  guest  at  his  house,  the 
next  night  I'd  work  at  his  house.     I  used  to  moonlight  for  extra  money. 
(Laughs)    And  he  was  the  only  one  that  I  could  steal  a  bottle  of  scotch  from. 
It  was  during  prohibition,   you  know.    So,  that  was  the  situation  here.    You 
couldn't  find  a  job.    The  Italians  were  all  the  bootblacks,   Italians  were 
all  the  streetsweepers,    Italians  were  all  the  waiters. 

LB:  And  the  streetcars?    Who  was  driving  the  streetcars? 

FLR:        Well,  all  White.    Mostly  Irish.    The  Irish,   then  the  Germans  had  the  street- 
cars.   When  the  city  took  over,   then  they  were  civil  service.     I  had  a 
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FLR:        brother-in-law  took  the  examination.    He  had  been  In  the  army,   come 
out  of  the  army  during  the  Second,   no    It  was  the  First  World  War.    He 
come  out  and  he  took  the  examination  and  passed  and  went  down  there 
one  day.    And  he  said,   "The  hell  with  It."    They  scared  him  off.    So  then, 
when  Cole  took  It,   he  wasn't  to  be  scared  off.    They  would  schedule  him 
to  go  out  for  trolning,   he  wanted  to  be  a  motorman,  and  the  motorman 
who  was  supposed  to  train  him  would  get  sick.    So  then,    I  don't  know  who 
was  head  of  the  railroad  at  that  time,   but  they  said  that  anybody  that  was 
scheduled  to  teach  Cole  on  a  run.   If  he  got  sick  he'd  be  off  without  pay 
for  two  days.    So  that  stopped  that.    Cole  was  telling  me  what  would  happen 
when  he  first  went  out  on  his  own.    They  had  two  men  on  the  streetcar  then, 
and  they  had  the  bell  system.  Two  bells  to  go  and  one  bell  to  stop.    So  the 
people  would  start  getting  on  the  streetcar,  and  the  guy  would  give  two 
rings  for  him  to  go  and  the  guy  was  supposed  to  fall  back  and  hurt  himself. 
The  first  one,  the  guy  raised  hell  about  It,   but  he  didn't  hurt  himself.     So 
then  Cole  said  that  when  they'd  give  him  two  bells  he'd  count  to  ten  before 
he'd  start  up,  and  then  he'd  beat  It  that  way.    They  did  all  kinds  of  things 
to  make  him  quit,   but  he  stuck  with  It. 

LB:  How  long  did  he  stay  with  the  railroad? 

FLR:        Quite  a  while.    And  after  he  got  on,  they  started  taking  them  then. 

LB:  About  what  year  was  this? 

FLR:        Well,  we  go  back  now  —  that's  why  I  say,   I  like  everything  dated  because 
I  can't  trust  the  memory.    But  It  must  have  been  In  the  thirties,   early 
thirties.    Let's  see,  the  Second  World  War  was  —  you're  not  old  enough 
to  remember  that  —  I'm  dating   it  from  the  Second  World  War  because  that's 
when  they  brought  In  all    the  Negroes.     It  must  have  been  the  early  thirties. 
Things  began  to  loosen  up  in  the  early  thirties. 

LB:  And  what  was  this  man's  last  name?    Mr.  Cole? 

FLR:       Audrey  Cole.    He's  married  to  Josephine.    Josephine  Foreman's  husband. 
He  was  very,  very  sick.    I  had  Josephine's  card,  but  I  don't  know... 
Well,  Josephine,   Isn't  she  interested  in  this  group? 

LB:  I'm  not  sure  whether  she's  been  contacted  or  not.    We  don't  have  an  inter- 

view with  her  yet.    After  Al  left  —  the  man  who  Interviewed  you  —  there 
was  a  period  when  we  were  not  doing  Interviews.    So  we're  just  taking 
it  up  again.    And  we  want  to  follow  through  on  a  lot  of  the  leads  that  we 
have  to  see  if  we  can  reconstruct  what  the  city  was  like.     One  of  the  things 
I  was  trying  to  ask  is  In  terms  of  the  Blacks  who  were  here  from  the  early 
days.    What  was  their  attitude  towards  the  Blacks  who  arrived  In  the  forties? 

FLR:        Oh,  well,   San  Francisco  was  beginning  to  loosen  up  In  the  forties.    Actually, 
you  could  get  a  job  then.    They  weie  maids  and  doormen  and  those  types  of 
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FLR:        jobs.    There  was  no  such  thing  as  clerks  or. . . 

END    TAPE    3:3:1 

BEGIN    TAPE    3:3:2 

FLR:  I'm  trying  to  think  when  the  City  Hall  opened  up  to  Negroes.  There  was 
one  Black,  always  one  Black,  he  was  the  doorman,  I  call  it  the  doorman 
at  the  mayor's  office.    That  was  the  only  Black  at  City  Hall. 

LB:  This  was  Walter  Sanford? 

FLR:        Walter  Sanford.    There  was  one  before  him,   I  can't  remember  his  name. 

He  was  with  Rolph,  Mayor  Rolph.     Rolph  was  the  mayor  when  I  came  here 
and  he  had  —  oh,   it's  no  use  in  me  trying,    I  can't  think  of  his  name. 
And  then,   Walter  Sanford  came  in  after  Rolph.     I  was  superintendent  of 
the  City  Hall  post  office  and  Walter  Sanford  and  I  used  to  go  to  lunch 
together.    We  used  to  discuss  this  problem  of  Negroes.    Walter  Sanford 
was  very  ambitious.     But  he  was  mostly  talk.    He  was  like  me,   more  talk 
than  doing  anything.    He  was  on  the  board  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  I  was  on  the  board.    Mabsen. 
Have  you  heard  of  Mabsen? 

LB:  No. 

FLR:        Mabsen  was  an  attorney  here.    He  was  one  of  the  first  attorneys  to  practice 
in  San  Francisco.    And  another  one  W3s  Mash,  M-A-S-H.    Mash  was 
married  to  a  White  woman. 

LB:  What  do  you  feel  it  was  that  made  the  city  open  up? 

FLR:        Oh,   it  was  the  influx  of  Negroes  coming  in  here  and  staying  here.     When 
they  couldn't  get  a  job  they  used  to  go  to  Oakland.     In  West  Oakland  from 
Market  back   towards  the  Bay,   Seventh  Street  and  Eighth  Street,   there  was 
a  regular  Negro  settlement.    The  Southern  Pacific  yard  was  there  and  their 
supply  depot  for  dining  cars.    There's  more  Negroes  from  Louisiana  in  West 
Oakland  —  well,  a  lot  in  Los  Angeles,  too.    They'd  get  on  the  train  in  New 
Orbans,   the  Sunset  Limited  or  one  of  those  olden  trains  and  they'd  wind  up 
either  in  Los  Angeles  or  over  in  West  Oakland.     I'll  use  my  second  wife  as 
an  illustration.    Her  brother  was  a  dining  car  waiter  and  he  come  out  here 
and  saw  the  promised  land  and  one  by  one  he  got  his  whole  family  out  here. 
And  they  worked  for  the  Southern  Pacific.    A  lot  of  those  guys  retired. 
Well,  when  they  found  out  how  good  things  were  out  here  they'd  bring  their 
families  out  here.    All  around  New  Orleans  those  waiters  and  porters  would 
come  to  California.    Of  course,  the  Sunset  Limited  used  to  be  the  end  of 
the  line  at  Los  Angeles.    But  there  was  always  a  San  Francisco  car  that 
would  come  on  up  here.    And  that's  why  Los  Angeles  has  more  —  believe 
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FLR:        me,   if  there's  any  Louisiana,   Los  Angeles  is  if.     I  bet  you  eight  out  of  ten 
Negroes  in  Los  Angeles  are  from  Louisiana. 

LB:  Quite  a  few  here,  too.     I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  folks  from  Louisiana  right 

here. 

FLR:        Oh,   yes,   yes.    Well,  they  come  to  Oakland  and  live  there  a  while  and 

after  things  begin  to  open  up  in  San  Francisco  they  moved  to  San  Francisco. 
And  the  Second  World  War  is  what  actually  did  it.    The  wartime.    Marin 
City  over  there  was  built  up  during  wartime  for  Negroes  to  work  in  the 
shipyards  over  there.    And  Richmond. 

LB:  There  was  a  shipyard  in  Marin  County? 

FLR:        Oh,   yes. 

LB:  I  didn't  know  that. 

FLR:        Seems  like  it  was  Kaiser,   if  I'm  not  mistaken o    Could  have  been  somebody 
else,   but  the  first  thing  that  hit  my  mind  is  Kaiser.    And  the  shipyards  in 
Richmond.    And  they  brought  these  Negroes  from  the  South,  and  they  had 
to  provide  for  them.    And  some  of  them  were  kind  of  rough.    That  sort  of 
opened  up  San  Francisco.    And  naturally,  when  the  War  was  over  they 
stayed  here  and  they  had  to  have  jobs.    By  that  time,    I  guess  White  people 
realized  they  had  money  to  spend.    So  that's  actually  what  —  I  think  more 
than  anything  it  was  the  money  that  opened  It  up.     Negroes  had  money  to 
spend,  and  they  spent  it.    And  I  think  that  opened  it  up.    And  then  Fillmore 
—    only  thing  we  had  here  was  a  barbershop  and  one  bar.    Jack's  Tavern 
was  the  first  place  where  you  would  take  your  family,  on  Sutter  and  Webster. 
Then  they  begin  to  open  up  these  store-front  churches.    And,   well,   found  out 
they  could  vote  here.    They  couldn't  vote  back  home.    All  those  things 
meant  politicians  were  organizing  these  Negroes  to  get  their  vote.    So,   It 
was  just  like  a  new  frontier  opening  up.    Now  go  ahead. 

LB:  I  didn't  realize  that  was  how  Marin  City...     I  always  wondered  about  Marin 

City  because  Marin  County  generally  hardly  has  any  Blacks  In  it.    But  I 
knew  that  Marin  City  has  a  large  Black  population. 

FLR:        It  was  like  Hunter's  Point.    Temporary  housing. 

LB:  That's  still  there. 

FLR:        But  over  In  Marin  City,  the  redevelopment  —  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the 

real  estate  man  there  that  helped,  a  Colored  real  estate  man  helped  develop 
that.    He  used  to  have  his  Office  over  here  on  Divisadero.    And  when  they 
started  to  redevelop  it,   he  moved  to  Marin  City.     I  remember  his  saying 
that  he  wanted  a  part  of  the  action.    And  I  guess  he  got  it  because  he  never 
did  come  back  to  San  Francisco.    His  son  went  in  to  real  estate  and  went 
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FLR:        in  business  with  his  father.    That's  the  last  I  heard  of  him. 

LB:  So  this  must  have  been  about  the  time  Blacks  were  able  to  move  out  of 

the  Western  Addition  also  and  to  different  parts  of  the  city? 

FLR:        That's  right.    There  was  a  few  that  would  get  White  people,   friends,   to 
buy  places  for  them.    The  next  thing,  they'd  be  in  there.    Well,  some  of 
them  were  intimidated.    They'd  offer  them  maybe  two  or  three  thousand 
dollar  profit.     Well,   it  got  too  expensive.    They'd  get  this  one  out  and  look 
over  there  and  there  was  another  one.    (Laughs)    So  that's  how  that  happened. 
And  the  Richmond  District,   oh  man,  they  didn't  even  want  you  to  walk 
through  there.    Clement  Street.    Clement  Street  now  is  little  Chinatown. 
The  Chinese  are  moving  out  in  the  Richmond  District.     It's  just  progress. 
Negroes  are  in  the  very  exclusive  —  I  can't  think  of  that  district  over 
there  but  there's  an  awful  lot  of  Negroes  over  there.    And  there's  a  couple 
in  St.  Francis  Woods.    St.  Francis  Wood  I  think  was  the  last  place. 
Finally  a  doctor  moved  in  there.    Either  o  doctor  or  a  dentist,    I  don't  know 
which.    And  there  were  so  many  houses  that  had  an  extra  lot.     Now  they're 
building  in  those  lots  and  selling  them. 

LB:  You  mentioned  that  many  of  the  Blacks  lived  in  the  section  that  is  Japan- 

town  now.    When  did  that  change  over? 

FLR:        Well,  what  happened  there  was  when  they  sent  the  Japanese  to  camp  during 
the  War.     I  can't  think  of  the  year.    Whatever  year  the  War  was.    And  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center,   they  got  a  clubhouse  over  on 
Bush  near  Buchanan  that  the  Japanese  had.    And  a  lot  of  those  Japanese 
sold  their  property.     It  was  such  a  fast  deal,  whatever  they  could  get  for 
their  property,   Negroes  were  there  to  buy  it.    Shepherd,   H.C.  Shepherd, 
he  was  in  there  at  the  time  and  his  wife  got  a  place.     I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  a  clubhouse,  anyway,  she  was  able  to  lease  one  of  the  big  buildings 
over  there  and  she  made  a  barrel  of  money  by  having  dormitories.    Housing 
was  terrible,  trying  to  find  a  piece  for  Negroes  to  live.    And  that's  how 
they  moved  in  there.    Japanese  were  forced  to  go  to  camp. 

LB:  Did  the  Japanese  then  buy  back  when  they... 

FLR:        Well,  some  of  them  did.    Some  of  them  didn't  sell  their  property.    They 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  real  estate  caretakers. 

LB:  Was  there  any  kinds  of  protest  from  different  parts  of  the  community  when 

the  Japanese  were  sent  to  the  camps? 

FLR:        Very  little,  very  little.     I  was  living  on  Pine  Street  and  there  was  a 

Japanese  shoemaker.    Those  were  the  days  when  you  had  to  have  your 
shoes  repaired.     I  had  five  kids  and  we  used  to  take  our  shoes  to  this  guy 
for  repair.    And  I  went,  oh,    I  think  it  was  the  same  week  that  Japan 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.    And  I  went  around  and  it  was  a  man  and  woman. 
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FLR:        his  wife,  that  run  this  place.    He  did  good  work.    And  they  were  meek 
and,   you  know,  solicitous,  very  swell  people.    This  morning  I  went  in 
to  pick  up  these  shoes  and  he  says,   "Me  your  boss.    Me  your  boss  now. 
Japan  take  over  the  United  States."    And  he  was  very  belligerent.    He 
says     "You  work  for  me."    (Laughs)    Oh,    I  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  that. 
But  it  was  frightening  because  they  sighted  Japanese  submarines  off  the 
coast  here.     In  fact,   they  put  a  net  across  the  Golden  Gate  there  to  keep 
subs  out.    And  it  was  frightening  and  this  guy...     it  wasn't  funny  then. 
It  was  funny  afterwards,   but  it  wasn't  funny  then  because  they  had  that 
sneak  attack  when  they  bombed  Honolulu  and  did  so  much  damage,  and 
you're  living  right  here  in  San  Francisco. 

LB:  Came  pretty  close. 

FLR:        Yes.    So  there  weren't  any  protests  at  all.     Of  course  the  Japanese,  they 
protested. 

LB:  Because  people  felt  that  most  of  them  sided  with  Japan? 

FLR:        Well,   that's  what  the  government  felt.    But,    I  don't  know,    I  talked  with  a 
girl  —  Cobra.    Have  you  met  Cobra  at  the  Center?    Booker  T.  Washington 
Center? 

LB:  No. 

FLR:        Well,  she's  Japanese.    And  we  used  to  discuss  that.    That's  when  I  worked 
at  the  Center.    We  used  to  discuss  quite  a  lot  of  stuff  about  the  Japanese. 
And  there  were  a  lot  of  Japanese  born  In  this  country.    That  was  the  thing 
about  it.    They  were  citizens,   but  still  they  were  of  Japanese  descent  so 
they  sent  them  all  to  the  camp.    Well,  after  things  kind  of  blew  over  and 
people  started  to  think,   then  there  were  protests  about  sending  these  citizens. 
Especially  because  there  was  a  large  Italian  colony  over  in  North  Beach. 
And  they  didn't  do  anything  about  them.    And  a  lot  of  them  were  foreigners. 
Of  course,  a  lot  were  born  in  this  country.     Italian  prisoners  were  sent  to 
this  country  and  a  lot  of  them  wound  up  In  North  Beach  walking  around. 
I  think  there  was  a  prison  camp  or  something  across  the  Bay.    And  they  let 
these  guys  out,  weekends  I  guess,  they'd  come  in  Sunday.    And  they  had 
certain  clothing  they  had  to  wear  so  that  you  knew  they  were  prisoners  of 
war.    And  so  a  lot  of  people  thought,   you  know.   If  you  let  them  do  it  why 
send  the  Japanese  all  off  to  camp?    It  was  a  horrible  thing.     I  had  a  lot  of 
Japanese  friends.    But,  when  you're  frightened,   especially  in  a  war.   It's  a 
different  story. 

LB:  A  lot  of  things  can  happen.     It's  Interesting  how  the  neighborhoods  change 

back  and  forth. 

FLR:        Yes,   it  Is. 
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LB:  An  awful  lot  of  Fillmore  Street  they've  been  tearing  down  now.     It's 

supposed  to  be  redeveloping,   but  a  lot  of  it's  still  empty  lots. 

FLR:        Yes.    Well,   they  moved  some  of  those  Victorian  houses  on  Fillmore  between 
Sutter  and  Post  Streets.    There  were  several  there. 

LB:  Yes.     I  remember  they  had  those  up  on  blocks  for  a  while.    They  were 

beautiful  houses. 

FLR:        Yes.     Let's  see,    I  think  it  was  Divisadero  and  Ellis,   one  of  those  houses  they 
ro-'sed;   it  was  on  blocks  and  they  remodeled  it  and  it's  beautiful  on  the 
outside.     I  imagine  it's  beautiful  inside. 

LB:  Probably  costs  a  pretty  penny,   too. 

FLR:        Oh  yes.    They  cost  a  lot  of  money.    But  the  thing  about  it,  those  houses 
have  the  old  lumber  in  it.    The  seasoned  stuff.    New  houses  built   now, 
they  got  unseasoned  lumber  and  they  use  this  —  what  do  they  call  it?     It's 
not  lumber,   it's  like  this  paneling  here.    What  do  they  call  that? 

LB:  What,   plywood? 

FLR:        Plywood.    On  the  outside  they  got  what  they  call  weather-proof  plywood. 
Houses  are  really  put  up  flimsy  now. 

LB:  Like  a  milk  carton. 

FLR:        And  they  cost  so  much.    Okay,  so  what's  next? 

LB:  I  was  wondering  also,   just  for  the  record  if  you  would  tell  me  your  second 

wife's  name.     I  don't  think  we  have  that. 

FLR:  Oh,  Katherine. 

LB:  And  her  maiden  name  was. . . 

FLR:  Collins. 

LB:  She  was  from  Louisiana. 

FLR:  Yes. 

LB:  What  year  did  she  come? 

FLR:  Oh,  what  year  was  the  second  World  War?    Do  you  know? 

LB:  Well,    I  guess  it  started  in  Europe  in  '39  or  '40. 
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FLR:        Well,  anyway,  she  come  out  here  before  then  because  her  brother  worked 
on  the  dining  car. 

LB:  That  was  before  the  War? 

FLR:        Before  the  War,  yes. 

LB:  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  mind  me  taking  a  couple  of  pictures  of  you 

as  you  are  now? 

FLR:        Okay. 

LB:  And  then  I'll  leave  you  alone.     I'll  put  in  the  mail  to  you  the  remainder 

of  the  draft  and  if  you  want  to  go  over  it,  and  if  there  are  any  corrections 
that  you  want  to  make  or  anything  like  that  —  this  is  not  the  final  form. 
Just  read  it  and  if  you  have  questions  or  corrections,   I'll  write  the  phone 
number  down. 

FLR:        Where  do  you  want  me  to  sit,   here? 

LB:  Right  where  you  are.     I  think  I  have  enough  light  here. 


END    TAPE 


END    OF    INTERVIEW 


